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Brings New Smartness and Style 
at No Extra Cost with the 


New Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord 


ENITH made hearing aid history by bringing 

fine precision quality within reach of all. Now 
Zenith follows through—makes history again—brings 
you, in its complete production, an entirely new stand- 
ard of hearing aid smartness and style! 


With the exclusive New Zenith Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord—developed after years of research— 
Zenith now does for the hearing aid what modern 
styling did for eyeglasses! Now America’s hard of 
hearing can wear an aid with visible parts that are 
scarcely noticeable, because they blend with any com- 
plexion. Best of all, they are available to present pur- 
chasers at no extra cost—included at Zenith’s history- 
making low price of $40! 


With this smart new Zenith ensemble, even the 
most sensitive wearer can feel perfectly poised. For it 
brings an attractive new “look of youth” to the hear- 
ing aid. You'll notice it immediately when you look 
at yourself in the mirror. Now, no one need feel self- 
conscious about wearing a hearing aid. 


See the proof of this today. And hear the proof of 
excellence in performance that has made America 
swing overwhelmingly to the New Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aid. Visit the Zenith-franchised dispenser 
nearest you. Or, for complete information by mail, 
use the convenient coupon below. 
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Accepted by American Medical Association 
Council on Physical Therapy 


* 


GOOD NEWS FOR CANADIANS 


The New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid 
is now available in Canada— direct by 
mail only —at $40 complete (Canadian 
currency) with no additional charge for 
transportation, duties, taxes! For details 
write our Canadian distributor, Dept. 
PA-4, Zenith Radio Corp. of Canada, 
Ltd.,Guaranty Trust Bldg., Windsor,Ont. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





x COMPLETE, READY TO WEAR 


With New Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord ... Crystal Microphone... 
Radionic Tubes .. Batteries... One 
Quality, Zenith's Best. 


BY THE MAKERS OF 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY<— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


=—-- Mail Coupon for Free Descriptive Booklet «<= 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. PA-4 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me your Free descriptive booklet on 
the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 





(C0 Physicians please check here for special literature. 
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WILL HENRY WALLACE accept the $25,000 a year job allegedly offered him last 
week by the CIO? 


TWO MCRE WAR BOND DRIVES are in sight before next spring. This department said 
a few months ago that No. 5 would be the last one for this year. 
Morgenthau has changed his mind since then. No. 6 will open about 


Armistice Day and end about Pearl Harbor anniversary. 


. 
PEACETIME BOND DRIVES are planning in the Treasury Dept., too. Idea is that, 
rather than increase taxes or renounce debt obligations, treasury will 
maintain a permanent department to put on public bond sales. 


HIGHER TRUCK SPEEDS are due to be okayed soon by Office of Defense Transporta-— 
tion. Two years ago, truck owners testified that 35 mph limit set by 
ODT was inefficient and costly because most trucks are built to cruise 
at 40-45 mph. Now, it seems, ODT is convinced and will soon raise 
limit to 45 mph. 


FILLED MILKWEED PODS are worth cash this fall. Plan to collect them. The 
floss they contain, a substitute for kapok, is used in life jackets 
and aviators' uniforms. Takes floss from 1600 pods to fill one life- 
jacket. USDA is promoting collection drive through county agents and 
extension service. Three years ago when Dr. Doris Berkman discovered 
method for processing milkweed floss, (Farm Journal) broke the story 
but idea was pooh-—poohed by USDA, Army and Navy. 


POSTWAR AGRICULTURE is having a mess of plans and suggestions cooked up for it 
in joint meetings of special postwar Committees of the Grange, 
National Council Farmer Cooperatives and the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS FOR VETERANS who will want to buy farms, businesses, homes is 
cause of a squabble over at the Veterans' Bureau. Officials there are 
trying to determine whether these loans can be used as capital for 
other loans from various government agencies, such as Commodity 
Credit, etc. 


SHORTAGE OF LONGSHOREMEN to move fresh fruit and vegetables off piers of east 
coast cities is raising hob. Commission merchants are considering 
public appeals for volunteer workers. 


ASTHMA CURE method, now being tested at a Philadelphia Hospital, is to pump out 
the victim's blood, run it through an ultra violet ray machine, pump 
it back into the body again. This technique is still in the 
experimental stage. 


BRITISH DRIVE ON CAEN, observers say, was quickened by press dispatches 
criticizing Gen. Montgomery's "excessive caution." American Army 
Officers, the story goes, inspired the press stories. 


MORE REVOLUTIONS are brewing across South America. Inflation is widespread 
there. There are food shortages in many parts of the continent. The 
people are intent to "take it out" on governments and war profiteers. 
Watch for uprisings in Brazil, Argentina, Peru. 


MORE GLASS AND ALUMINUM will be available for food containers this year. 
~ Production is expected to exceed 1943 total by about 13,000,000 gross. 


LOCAL EFFORT, rather than government planning, should be depended on to prevent 
~~ local business jitters if war ends within next six or eight months. 
Committees should form now. If you want help on this, write Committee 
for Economic Development, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City 17, for de— 


tailed plans. 
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ERE you to 

visit the 
great factories 
where these rug- 
ged new Goodyear synthetic rubber 
tires are built, you would see this 
legend enframed on every work- 
room wall: 


PROTECT OUR GOOD NAME! 


It is not new. It was first written there 
three decades ago when Goodyear was 
a young and struggling rubber com- 


pany. 
But to every Goodyear worker it has 
been a constant reminder of the ideal 







NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRE 
OFFERS YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Twenty years’ experience 
with we OE rubber 


2. A tough, sturdy carcass 
of prewar quality low 
stretch Supertwist cord 


3. Tested non-skid safety 
from time-proved Good- 
year tread design 


4. Maximum wear from 
scientific Goodyear de- 
sign that keeps tread 
under compression 


5. Greater experience and 
skill evidenced by Good- 
year’s record in building 
more than 350,000,000 
pneumatic tires — millions 


more than any other manufacturer 
Bopertwist—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

































on which this business was founded — 
to deserve a good reputation through 


good work. 


In that belief we have ever striven to 
put something more than the best ma- 
terials into our tires. We have sought 
through craftsmanship to endow them 
with value and utility above the ac- 
cepted standard. 


That we have succeeded is evident, 
we believe, from the fact that for more 
than a quarter-century it has been true 
“more people ride on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind.” 


"Today, this ingrained habit of labor- 

ing for perfection takes on new 

import in producing tires from 
synthetic rubber. 





For synthetic rubber is not 
only more difficult to com- 
pound; it requires more 







skill, médre finesse, more babying to 
mill, to mold and to cure. 


Because Goodyear is accustomed to 
this kind of work, because our whole 
reputation rests upon it, these new 
Goodyear stalwarts can be honestly 
recommended to you as the finest ex- 
ample of the art of synthetic tire manu- 
facture. 


You will find them bettered by all the 
skill we have acquired in building 
more than 350,000,000 pneumatic 
rubber tires — the world’s record. Ad- 
vantaged, too, by our twenty years’ 
experience in developing synthetics. 


But most important of all you will find 
them to be truly representative of the 
value and quality that have made 
Goodyear tires the world’s first choice 
— because they are built to protect our 
good name. 


BUY WAR BONDS * BUY FOR KEEPS 


Hear Goodyear's Two Great Radio Shows — WALTER PIDGEON in “’ The 
Star and the Story’ — CBS —Sunday evenings. “MELODY ROUND-UP*’— 
NBC—Saturday mornings. See your local paper for time and station. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt, first 
three-termer in U. S. history, will try to 
make it four in a row. He is swapping 
team mates in midstream in the attempt. 

The Democratic National Convention 
at Chicago, as everybody knew in advance 
it would, nominated him with only a token 
opposition and a few _half-throttled 
squawks to stay on the job as the Na- 
tion’s wartime leader. It then proceeded, 
with his blessing, to cast aside the second 
man to serve under him as vice-president 
in favor of Senator Harry S. Truman, 60, 
of Missouri, as his 1944 running mate. 

They go into the campaign against a 
brace of Republican governors, Dewey of 
New York and Bricker of Ohio, on one of 
the shortest national platforms on record 
—a 1,500-word document leaning heavily 
on the New Deal record and backing an 
international organization with armed 
forces adequate to prevent aggression. 

Adoption of the platform and choice of 
the Roosevelt-Truman ticket was accom- 
plished in six jam-packed sessions at the 
Chicago Stadium, highlighted by the usual 
oratory, a sour note in the Texas delega- 
tion, and some slick rigging that put the 
skids under Vice-President Henry Wallace. 

Roosevelt’s renomination, aimed at 
stretching his tenure to 16 years, was on 
one easy ballot. Senator Alben W. Bark- 
ley; of Kentucky, made the nominating 
speech. The President had already said 
he would accept so the voting was a for- 
mality. Of the convention’s 1,176 votes, 
1,086 went to Roosevelt; 89 went to Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, anti- 
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New Dealer; and 1 went to James A. 
Farley, who broke with Roosevelt in 1940. 
F.D.R. promptly accepted in a radio 
address from a Pacific Coast naval base. 
He wouldn’t campaign in the ordinary 
sense, he said, but would make some “re- 
ports.” The election, he told the Nation, 
will decide whether the people will en- 
trust postwar reconversion “to those who 
offered the veterans of the last war bread- 
lines and apple selling,” or leave it “to 
those who rescued American business, 
agriculture, industry, finance and labor in 
1933.” Taking a roundhouse swing at 
Dewey, he warned against turning over 
“this 1944 job—this world wide*job—to 
inexperienced and immature hands.” 

Thus, the man who broke the two-term 
precedent, was launched for another whirl 
at the White House job. He had brushed 
off scattered fly flicks of opposition by 
ignoring them. 

The anti-Roosevelt delegation from 
Texas had bucked up over another New 
Deal endorsement and had walked out 
when rival delegates supporting Roosevelt 
were seated but the Convention had both- 
ered little with this squabble. 

Nomination of Senator Truman for a 
try at the vice-presidency clicked perfect- 
ly. First, President Roosevelt issued a let- 
ter through Senator Samuel D. Jackson, of 
Indiana, the Convention’s permanent 
chairman, saying he liked Henry Wallace 
but the decision was up to the delegates. 
Actually the letter damned Wallace with 
faint praise and was his exit cue. Later 
National Chairman Robert E. Hannegan 
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revealed he had word from Roosevelt that 
either Truman or Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas would do. By that 
time Truman, who reported just'a few 
weeks ago that the country’s “wise and 
experienced leadership” should be con- 
tinued, had emerged as the leading con- 
tender and the wise money was on him. 
With Chairman Hannegan, Chicago's 
Boss-Mayor Edward J. Kelly and Post- 
master General Frank Walker directing 
strategy, he went over on the second 
ballot. Wallace had led on the first, 4294 
to Truman’s 3194, with the rest scattered 
among 14 favorite sons. Final ballot: 
Truman, 1,032; Wallace 104; Gov. Pren- 
tice Cooper, of Tennessee, 26; Barkley 6; 
Douglas 4; Paul McNutt, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator, 1. Not voting, 3. 
Before Wallace’s drive collapsed, he 
drew the biggest ovation of the Conven- 
tion, with CIO supporters whooping it up. 
Harry Truman was born on a farm near 
Kansas City. He is a Baptist and a Mason. 
Beyond high school he is self educated. 
In World War I he served as a captain of 
artillery and saw action at St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne. He came out a major. After 
the war he tried the haberdashery busi- 
ness a while, married Bess Wallace of 
Independence, Mo., then read law and got 
into politics. He rose to the Senate from 
the relative obscurity of a county judge- 
ship when Boss Pendergast of Kansas 
City backed him 1o years ago. Pendergast 
had gone to prison when he was elected 
to his present term. Senator and Mrs. 
Truman have a daughter, Margaret, 20. 
























This edition of Washington Parade 
comes by way of Chicago, from deep 
among the Democrats. 

We squeezed in the opening high spots 
of their convention last week. Now that 
the tumult’s over and the badges have been 
tucked away as souvenirs, we give a few 
impressions of the general hullabaloo and 
how the folks from back home perform 
when they join a circus. 

Essentially, that’s what a national po- 
litical convention is—a circus. The ring- 
master is there, the band plays, the clowns 
come on, and the stars perform on the 
high wires. The delegates are the kids 
who swarm around to water the elephants 
—in this case the donkeys—in return for 
free tickets. A few strong boys and husky 
gals are selected to carry banners in the 
parade. But mostly the delegates just 
stand around, flap theirs ears and bray. 

a a 
 ] 

Some said it was Roosevelt luck. What- 
ever it was, Chicago was favored with 
pleasant to cool weather during the entire 
convention, The Stadium, jammed with 
humanity, was. hot; but everybody agreed 
it was nothing like the sessions of the Re- 
publicans last month. They had the mis- 
fortune to arrive in the middle of a blis- 
tering hot spell. 


* * * 


Vice-President Henry Wallace found 
Pennsylvania’s Senator Joe Guffey wait- 
ing for him when he rolled in for the Chi- 
cago convention, a trip around the world 
to China behind him. Loyal to the last, 
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CHINA TO CHICAGO—Henry Wallace, greeted by Senator Guffey, arrives for losing fight. 
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Guffey was the wheelhorse of his fight 
that failed. 

Wallace was on the convention floor up 
to the final session when he retired to his 
hotel. When the deciding second ballot 
threw the vice-president’s spot to Truman 
he instantly sent a congratulatory mes- 
sage. Guffey, who stuck around to the 
end, shook his head sadly and walked over 
to the platform to clasp Truman’s hand. 


* * * 


We got to talking with an old-time poli- 
tician from Texas, a Washington official 
who came up from precinct leader to the 
outer fringes of the administration’s inner 
circle. He was having himself a time. 

“These national conventions,” he said 
confidentially, “are just like a county 
caucus on a big scale. 

“Now you take in my county back 
home. One or two fellers that was willing 
to do a little work ran things. We picked 
the precinct leaders we wanted and had a 
set of resolutions already written up when 
the county meeting was held. Then we 
picked a slate of delegates to the State 
convention. If anybody bucked up or 
started to argue we usually took their 
amendment or let them put in a man or 
two just. so we had the majority. Any- 
thing to keep from having trouble. 

“Tt’s the same way here at the National 
convention. A few fellers do the work, 
make all the arrangements and get every- 
thing set, then pull the strings. When 
trouble pops up they try to compromise 
or give the opposition just enough to keep 
‘em satisfied. Main thing is to keep a 
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clear majority for the important business 
and never give the squawkers a toe-hold 
where they can do any real damage. 

“It’s just like anything else. Hard work 
does it. When the shouting is over, the 
man that’s in may look like he did it in a 
breeze, but that easy sailing on the surface 
was based on a good, hard-working or- 
ganization that got in there and kept plug- 
ging. These fellers from all over the coun- 
try—the delegates—holler their heads off 
and snake dance in the aisles. They think 
they’re putting somebody over. Actually 
they are just here for the ride. Let ’em 
blow off steam. It does "em good. The 
professionals run the show.” 


* * * 


Rank dismay spread among a large num- 
ber of convention visitors—perhaps even 
some of the delegates—when Chicago 
papers cayied a story that beer would not 
be on sale at the Stadium. 

Had Mayor Kelly, the boss-host, for- 
saken the thirsty?-Not on your life. It 
was all a mistake. Not only was beer on 
sale, it was hawked through the aisles. 

There was no sign of drought in Chi- 
cago’s package stores and drinkeries. 
Freely circulated through hotel lobbies 
and main convention hangouts was the 
card of a leading distiller with this hospi- 
table note: “So that your stay in Chicago 
may be enjoyed to the fullest, we have 
made it possible for you to purchase one 
bottle at any package store by presenting 
this card with your badge.” 


x* * * 


End of the convention was a gay mo- 
ment for one woman, sad for another. 
Mrs. Truman, who was in a box with her 
daughter, Margaret, when Senator Truman 
won, laughed and chatted excitedly with 
friends. Mrs. Henry Wallace, also present 
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SCRATCHED—Wear Mobilizer Jimmy Byrnes. 
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at the deciding moment, quickly sought 
a side exit. Her dark glasses did not com- 
pletely hide the tears in her eyes, but she 
smiled and graciously acknowledged kind 
words from those near her. 


* * * 


Some newspapermen thought there 
wasn’t enough horseplay at the convention 
so they staged a parade for Bascom N. 
Timmons, lanky Texan who heads the 
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HORSEPLAY—Washington Newsman Timmons. 


Chicago Sun’s Washington staff. Their cry: 
“Draft Timmons for Vice-President.” 
Parade consisted of two horses and a 
tally-ho followed by a canned music truck 
playing a funeral march. Unabashed, 
Timmons mounted one of the plugs and 
jogged down Michigan Avenue to the 
Stevens Hotel where milling delegates and 
hangers-on were jolted momentarily out 
of their lobby-shock. Campaigning on an 
anti-Chicago fire platform, he wound up 
with a short speech into a dead mike. 
Timmons drew one vote for the vice- 
presidential nomination in 1940. This 
time he got another, holding his own. 


* * * 


Mayor . Kelly, whose picture topped 
Roosevelt’s in convention decorations, 
gave a midnight buffet for the visiting 
press to end all guzzling bouts. In quanti- 
ties of “scarce” Scotch and Bourbon con- 
sumed, veteran barmen said all local rec- 
ords fell. Preparations were made for 
1,000 news men and women and their 
friends. Twice that number showed up. 

Hors d'oeuvres provided by the host 
were blitzed by the first arrivals, late 
guests ate hot dogs. Entertainment: a 
string trio going to town on “Don’t Change 
Horses in the Middle of the Stream.” 


a oe x 
The Democrats had the best crowd en- 


gineer in the business to handle the con- 
vention throng and bar gate crashers. In 


addition, Steadham Acker, the convention 
manager had smuggled himself into the 
GOP convention last month to think up 
ways to beat it. But in spite of everything 
some 5,000 too many visitors seeped into 
the Stadium on the second night—when 
Roosevelt accepted by radio—and turned 
the place into a madhouse. People fought 
their way to seats, blocked exits, sat 
solidly in all aisles upstairs and stampeded 
all aisles on the floor. 

The danger in this crush in part was 
responsible for quick adjournment after 
the speeches. Senator Jackson, permanent 
chairmen, warned that “people are being 
injured.” Adjournment came just as a big 
demonstration for Henry Wallace started. 


* * * 


Two women candidates for Congress 
were watched with keen interest by the 
convention crowd. Foremost, of course, 
was Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, who 
was one of the principal speakers. She’s 
running in Los Angeles. She had a seat 
down front on the platform at all sessions. 

Mrs. Douglas, wife of Capt. Melvyn 
Douglas, film star, now in Burma, told us 
she wanted to go to Congress as an all- 
around representative of the people. She 
doesn’t care two pins about just represent- 
ing “women’s interests.” Problems of the 
underprivileged are her specialty. 

The other candidate in the spotlight 
was Miss Margaret Connors, an attorney 
from Fairfield, Conn., who’s after Mrs. 
Claire Luce’s seat. As a Luce rival she was 
interviewed by all the papers and given a 
neat bag of publicity. A Wellesley gradu- 
ate, still in her 20’s, Miss Connors flashed 
a nice smile and friendly manner to win 
her first big press conference. She wants 
to win the war and then the peace, in ad- 
dition to the Luce job. 


* * * 


Bellwether of the Democratic flock this 
time was 82-year-old Josephus Daniels. 
Secretary of the Navy in World War I, he 
gave a bright young man a start in the 
national arena by appointing him Assistant 
Secy. That man still calls Daniels “chief.” 
His name is Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Daniels is still active as editor of the 
Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer. Ac- 
companied by his son, Jonathan, author 
and assistant to the President, he worked 
in behalf of North Carolina’s favorite son, 
Gov. J. M. Broughton, and put in a few 
licks for Henry Wallace, his close friend. 


* * * 


Senator Truman shouldered his way 
across the platform and accepted the nomi- 
nation for vice-president in 50 words. 
Gist of it was he appreciated the honor 
for Missouri and would do his best. 
Minutes later he held his first press con- 
ference. He would, he said, resign from 
the Senate committee he made famous in 
investigating conduct of the war and go to 
Kansas City for the Missouri primary. 
. .. Newsmen made a dash for Jim Farley 
after the nominations were out of the way. 
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The anti-fourth termer grinned and said 
he would support the nominees. . . . Lot~- 
of fun was had by all at the warmup ses- 
sion held by convention speakers two days 
before the opening. Governor Kerr, the 
Keynoter, cracked a couple of jokes to 
20,000 empty seats and grimaced at the 
weird effect. Helen Gahagan Douglas for- 
got and blurted out the tag-line of her 
speech. She was horror-stricken, as this, 
Says a stage superstition, is bad luck. 


* * * 


Bearing out the adage that anything can 
happen at a political convention, a woman 
showed up on the platform for the second 
evening’s steaming session wearing a stun- 
ning fox fur cape. We couldn’t identify 
her from our seat, but we do know that 
she instantly took the spotlight from the 
lady official on the platform wearing a 
three-quarter length hat—a checkered bow 
of ribbon draped gracefully to the vicinity 
of a high hem line. 

Neither attracted more attention, how- 
ever, than Mrs. A. B. Chandler (see pic- 
ture), wife of Senator “Happy” Chandler, 





FLAG DRESS—Senator and Mrs. A. B. Chandler. 


of Kentucky, who greeted visitors to Ken- 
tucky headquarters in a print creation 
made of the flags of the United Nations. 


* * * 


Democratic women improved their spare 
moments during the convention at a school 
on the gentle art of vote getting. Mrs. 
Charles W. Tillett, of North Carolina, di- 
rector of the women’s division, was dean, 
and National Chairman Robert E. Hanne- 
gan was visiting lecturer. 

Courses included the fine points of local 
organization, how to register voters, what 
to do to help get ballots to soldiers, and 
publicity. Mrs. Albert E. Hill, national 
committeewoman from Tennessee, got 
down to brass tacks with a discussion on 
“You. Can’t Run a Campaign Without 
Money.” Coffee and doughnuts were served. 
































































The Week at Home 
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AFTER GIVING AWAY her husband's secret that he escaped Joliet Penitentiary in 1933, 
Mrs. Carmela Jablonski collapsed on sidewalk at Chicago police station, was helped by kin. 


Delay in Beef ‘‘Holiday”’ 
Surprised OPA puts off ration release or- 
der two weeks; “run” on hams reported. 


Those whose mouths watered at the 
prospect of getting point-free beef after 
Aug. I are going to have to wait two 
weeks longer. OPA flouted WFA Chief 
Marvin Jones’ order to make all but the 
choicer grades of beef ration-free then. 

Jones’ order, surprising to OPA, marked 
the first time that WFA has exercised 
its right to dictate food rationing policies 
and started a dispute between the two 
agencies. 

At the same time Jones ordered return 
of hams to the ration list, started a house- 
wives’ “run” which reports said might 
cause their disappearance from shops. 

In sharp contrast with the disagreement 
over meat, was WFA and OPA accord in 
boosting ration points for butter (PATH- 
FINDER, July 24) to 16 a pound. The 
previous value was 12 points. 


Local Flying : 


Airport construction pushed, but govern- 
ment frowns on fly-by-night schemes. 


Plans to dot the countryside with small 
local air fields for feeder services and 
private flying will get more attention from 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration than 
new airports for larger cities. CAA Ad- 
ministrator Charles I. Stanton says the 
nation needs only 300 more big, fields, 
compared to 2,700 more of the small type. 

Construction plans call for doubling the 
present 3,000 recognized airports in U. 
S. A. Of 6,000 fields needed, about 4,600 
would be suitable for smaller planes. 


A project to build 20,000 “airparks” 
and “flightstops” for private plane owners, 
has already been launched by _ Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. Joseph 
T. Geuting, chamber officer, described 
“airparks” as community airport centers, 
costing $10,000 and up; “flightstops” as 
runways with gas vending machines, rest 
rooms and phones, adjacent highways. 

The idea, said Geuting, is to make flying 
easier for everyone who wants to operate 
his own plane. 

But any air jitneys that get government 
permission to fly local freight and pas- 
sengers between smaller towns will have 
to show a hard-boiled Civil Aeronautics 
Board they’re ready to run soundly and 
efficiently. Says CAB: “We're not going 
to authorize new operations unless they 
show reasonable prospects of success.” 


Coal for the South 


Fuel Administrator 
for bituminous; oil 


sets up priorities 


situation acute. 


Prospects of a bleak winter in homes 
in 10 Southeastern states and the District 
of Columbia were eased somewhat when 
that region was given first call on south- 
ern Appalachian bituminous coal after in- 
dustrial demands have been met. Five 
Midwest states were given second choice. 

Hard on the heels of that announce- 
ment by Solid Fuel Administrator Ickes 
came a warning, however, that fuel oil 
supplies are so low in 17 Atlantic sea- 
board states as to make the situation “al- 
most catastrophic.” Scarcity was attrib- 
uted to increasing military needs. 

Soft coal priority for home heating 
was granted Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
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Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
Second call was given Michigan, Minne- 
sota, eastern Indiana, western Ohio, Wis- 
consin. If any is left states which have 
alternate fuel sources will then be granted 
supplies. 

But coal is not the only fuel that is 
short. Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Davies also reported nation-wide stocks of 
civilian gasoline are diminishing steadily. 
The past month this stockpile has been 
reduced by more than 1,500,000 barrels. 


Unreasonable Rents 


Business men’s complaints bring quick 
action by Senate Small Business group. 


Charges that commercial rents, not un- 
der price control, have skyrocketed un- 
reasonably brought quick action by the 
Senate Small Business Committee. 

New York merchants first complained. 
Then a group of Washington business men 
charged their rents have been upped as 
much as 150%. Soon complaints reached 
Washington from other cities and towns. 

Senator James E. Murray (D.-Mont.) 
chairman of the Small Business commit- 
tee, listened, planned to probe the charges 
immediately after Congress reconvenes 
next month. 

Result may be a measure to control 
commercial rents similar to that regulat- 
ing residential rents. 


Groundwork for Security 


First four-power conference on postwar 
peace to study U.S.A, ‘ouncil proposals. 


The first definite step toward creation 
of an international peace organization as 
recommended by President Roosevelt 
(PATHFINDER, Jurie 26) will be taken when 
delegates from Britain, China, Russia 
meet U.S.A. representatives here next 
month for their initial conference. 
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The parley, first move toward carrying 
out the four-power pledge made in Mos- 
cow last November, will be devoted to 
informal conversations and exchange of 
views on an international security organ- 
ization. 

Roosevelt proposals to be considered: 
creation of a world council of annually 
elected representatives of all nations; 
establishment of an international court to 
deal with justifiable disputes; agreements 
to bar deliberate preparations for war. 


$900,000,000 Program 


Development of Delaware River basin as 
postwar project planned by 4 states. 


Plans for postwar development of the 
Delaware River basin in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey and Delaware at 
a cost of $900,000,000 were revealed at 
Hershey, Pa., by the Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board. 

Projects to utilize, control and conserve 
water resources calls for the heaviest out- 
lay—$600,000,000. Another $300,000,000 
would be spent on highways, airports, 
municipal facilities. Total cost division: 
Pennsylvania, $375,000,000; New York, 
$135,000,000; New Jersey, $60,000,000; 
Delaware, $30,000,000. 

Projects include a $50,000,000 sewage 
disposal system for Philadelphia-Camden, 
$1 32,000,000 forestration and soil-conser- 
vation program, $25,000,000 flood control 
system. 


Seeing Double 
Army policy of keeping twins together 
confuses but makes “identicals” happy. 


Air Force officers at the Columbia, S.C.., 
base are seeing double these days and 
can’t do anything about it. The “double” 
— Lieutenants Nat and Fred Hovious, 
identical twins from Jackson, Miss., one 





IDENTICAL TWINS Nat and Fred Hovious, 
oge 19 are among youngest U. S. Officers. 








of the few if not the only “identicals” in 
the Army. 

Graduated from the flying officers’ 
school at Seymour, Ind., they are two 
of Mississippi's youngest commissioned 
Army officers (just past 19), will be kept 
together and expect to be assigned as co- 
pilots of a Flying Fort under Army policy 
of keeping twins together if they so desire. 

The Army recently carried out its “keep 
together” policy for a Maxton Field, 
N.C., Air Forces member whose sister was 
a WAC. They wanted to be together, so 
the WAC was transferred to Maxton, 


Dewey and Postwar Strength 


Disarmament debacle of 20s draws fire; 
Wadsworth reports Dewey stand on Army. 


The U.S.A. must not repeat the debacle 
of 1920-22, when one third of the navy 
was sunk, the army was cut to a skeleton 
force, and pledges against fortifying the 
Philippines were given Japan, says 
Thomas E. Dewey, GOP candidate. 

Dewey’s sentiments were reported by 
Rep. James W. Wadsworth (R.-N.Y.) 
after a conference in Albany. Said he: 
“The nominee and I see eye-to-eye on the 
necessity of maintaining the American 
military might when this war ends.” 

Specific methods were not discussed, 
Wadsworth revealed, except that Dewey 
agreed that maintaining American bases 
outside the continental United States is 
“one of the elements of our strength.” 


8,000,000 Ballots 


All states O.K. overseas soldier vote; 
Only’ 20 to permit short federal ballot. 


The Army is preparing for its biggest 
air transport job, one which is going to 
jam up overseas mail for weeks and set 
service men to growling over the lack of 
letters from home. 


Press Association 


FEARS THAT JAPS had attacked Port Chicago, Calif., gave way to grief after blast of two 
munitions ships left docks a shambles, killed more than 320, broke windows 50 miles away. 


The job: transporting millions of bal- 
lots from the fighting fronts to the U.S.A. 
for the November voting. Deadline for 
certifying use of the federal “bobtailed” 
ballot was July 15. Only 20 states ap- 
proved its use. Others preferred absentee 
voting procedure. 

Magnitude of this burden is shown in 
reports that nearly 8,000,000 ballots must 
be transported home. 

Machinery for soldier voting already 
has been set up, will be put in operation 
in September when first of the absentee 
ballots will be cast. Deadline for ballots 
varies in the different states. 

“Ballot mail” has the highest priority, 
must move before any other mail is 
transported. 


Divide Germany Says Welles 


Former Undersecretary bares FDR’s 1937 
peace plan in book scoring “appeasers.” 


Partition of Germany as a guarantee 
against future wars bobbed up again. This 
time it’s former Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles, who suggests the plan. 

In his new book, The Time for Deci- 
sion, Welles proposes to divide Germany 
into three states and give all of East 
Prussia to Poland. 

One “now it can be told” revelation in 
the 400-page book is a 1937 Roosevelt 
peace plan which was “almost hysterically 
opposed” by the President’s closest ad- 
visors, finally killed by Britain’s then 
Prime Minister Neville “Appeasement” 
Chamberlain. 

F.D.R. planned, wrote Welles, to deliver 
on Armistice Day, 1937, a message asking 
all governments to seek agreement on in- 
ternational conduct, limitation and reduc- 
tion of armaments, ways of promoting 
economic security, measures for making 
war (if inevitable) humanitarian. Uniden- 
tified advisors insisted he must obtain 
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British and French assurances of sup- 
port, with the result that he secretly 
sounded out Britain, got Chamberlain’s 
reply that “specific points must be set- 
tled between Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy ‘if appeasement were to be 
achieved’.” 


Not Impressed 


Aged Chicago painter scoffs at praise 
of his “unskilled” water color works. 


One day several years ago a Chicagoan 
saw a small black and white picture in a 
Lake Street art dealer’s window, went in, 
asked the price of the engraved reproduc- 
tion of a birch tree. Hardest job of the 
art dealer was to convince the patron it 
wasn’t an engraving, but a water color. 
The dealer didn’t tell the story behind 
that, and subsequent pictures. This week, 
aged, crippled, Ernst Ekberg, the painter, 
did tell the story. 

Six years ago Ekberg, then a house 
painter and decorator lost his leg in an 
automobile accident. For six months he 
was bedfast. To occupy his time, Ekberg 
began to sketch landscapes. Soon he was 
painting outdoor scenes in colors. 

The Lake Street art dealer saw one of 
the scenes, agreed to buy the sharply- 
defined water colors at 75c each. The 
dealer frames them, sells them, hurries 
back for more. 


training. But the dealers and some author- 
ities disagree. Nevertheless, Ekberg, who 
also works in oils, isn’t impressed because 
several galleries have approached him and 
solicited his works for exhibition. 

But no longer does he have trouble by 
producing pfttures that are so finely-lined 
they are mistaken for engravings. He de- 
liberately leaves the lines around the 
edge just a little fuzzy. “Now,” he says, 
“I can prove to anyone that they're 
paintings.” 


Military calls for men grew louder last 
month when Navy announced 194,000 in- 
ductees will be needed before Dec. 31 and 
probably 189,000 more by June 30, 1945 
because of the pace of the Pacific War. 


Money And Oil 


International bank okayed by conferees 
as new confab on fuel is set to open. 


Rounds of international conferences on 
the shape of things to come continued un- 
abated last week. 

Headed by Lord Beaverbrook, a British 
delegation that included Ben Smith, Min- 
ister for Supply in Washington, Ralph 
Assheton, Financial Secretary to the Brit- 
ish Treasury, and others, assembled for 
discussions on rights, control, trade, and 
development of oil reserves. 





AN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT which ‘broke his leg started house painter Ernst Ekberg, 74, ,0n 
the road to fame as an artist whose water colors of outdoor scenes look like fine engravings. 


At 74 the aged painter gets fine, per- 
fect lines in his water colors without 
using glasses; doesn’t seem surprised that 
his eyes are as good as when he came to 
this country as an immigrant lad of 20 
from Sweden. Neither is he concerned 
over the 75c fee for each painting. It 
takes him two days to complete a picture 
which means he gets 374c a day for his 
work, 

Self-taught, he doesn’t want to make 
too much money lest his $40 monthly 
pension be reduced or withdrawn. Despite 
the growing demand for his work, Ekberg 
claims he’s not skillful because of lack of 


With their arrival in the Capital the In- 
ternational Monetary Conference ended 
its sessions at Bretton Woods, N. H. Final 
action there was agreement of a $9,100,- 
000,000 international bank, just short of 
the $10,000,000,000 set originally. Accord 
was reached on this proposal when Rus- 
sia abandoned its earlier insistence for 
a smaller contribution and promised $1,- 
200,000,000 in gold and rubles for the 
bank. 

Our share of- the bank’s fund would be 
$3,175,000,000, Great Britain’s $1,300,- 
000,000. It was considered a diplomatic 
victory for Russia since her action was 
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expected to win her greater consideration 
for loan applications. 


Grant Ritter, Beloit, Wis., farmer dele- 
gate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion, who insisted on voting for General 
MacArthur when the convention wanted 
to make it unanimous for Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, has a prized memento of that oc- 
casion. It is a photograph of the General, 
sent from somewhere in the Pacific, with 
this autograph: “To Grant Ritter, he of 
the great heart.” 


&.t ® 


EAST: A four-engined Army transport 
plane landed at Washington airport after 
the first non-stop London to Washington 
flight in history. It covered 3,800 miles in 
18 hours. 

OPA in Washington cut oats ceiling 
prices 5c a bu., at all levels in production 
areas. 

Six eastern clothing manufacturers, who 
rebelled at making equipment for army 
troops, were ordered by the government 
to produce 152,090 field jackets under a 
mandatory contract. 

In Hartford, Conn., John A. Commons, 
53, former University of Wisconsin Econ- 
omist, “dead” for 14 years, was found driv- 
ing a laundry truck. Insurance company 
officials said they would not try to recover 
most of the $10,000 they had pajd his wife. 


MIDWEST: War Manpower Commission 
officials in Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana 
opened a recruiting campaign to sign up 
men for 90 days service in foundries. 

A new $10,000,000, 1o0-octane aviation 
gasoline plant was dedicated in Cleveland. 

Stepped up heavy artillery ammunition 
needs will reopen. Army’s huge Gopher 
Ordnance Works at Rosemont, Minn. 

Shipbuilder Henry J. Kaiser asked a 
Detroit court to prevent.two consulting 
engineers from revealing details of post- 
war “jeep juniors” and “Kaiser cars.” 

A Dayton, O., firm advertised plastic 
homes to be shipped knocked-down for 
erection on a location in eight hours. 

A Detroit department store bragged it 
made world’s first retail delivery by heli- 
copter when the latter carried a handbag 
and $1,000 war bond to female customer. 


WEST: Navy announced in San Diego, 
Cal., veterans in Southern California na- 
val hospitals soon would exceed 21,000. 

In Portland, Ore., aboilt goo cases of 
government eggs, worth over $13,000 
went into stock feed. They spoiled in 
storage or in transit. 


SOUTH: In Sarasota, Fla., Ringling Bros. 
circus prepared again for the road after 
recent Hartford, Conn., fire. Unable to 
replace its tent, the circus will play in 
open-air arenas. 

Construction costs have risen more 
sharply during the past year in New Or- 
leans, La., than any other major city, the 
American Appraisal Co., reports. 
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Beginning of the End? 


On the plains of the east, through the 
muck and mud of France, amid the hills 
of northern Italy, battle weary Germans 
stumbled, staggered, and reeled backward. 
From the air fell bombs of death and de- 
struction. Amid this ever tightening ring 
of steel Hitler conferred with his military 
advisors at an unnamed headquarters. It 
was an hour of emergency. 

Suddenly it became an hour of crisis. 
An explosion turned the headquarters into 
turmoil and confusion, silencing orderly 
talk of strategy as they pored over mili- 
tary maps. Nazidom tottered. Hitler was 
burned and bruised. One of his “collabo- 
rators” was killed, others less seriously 
shaken and hurt. 

Hours later Hitler went on the air, de- 
nouncing a group of army plotters who 
challenged his leadership, grabbed for con- 
trol of the government. To his military 
leaders he sent demands of loyalty. To 
the people he sent words of confidence to 
allay their fears. Precautionary measures 
had been taken; the nation was quiet, he 
said, 

But from neutral sources, Sweden, 
Switzerland, trickled contradictory reports 
that the spigots of a new blood purge had 
been turned on inside Germany. Revenge 
against would-be assassins of Hitler was 
the order of the day. 

Immediately executed were Col. Gen. 
Ludwig Beck, former chief of the German 
general staff and von Stauffenberg, another 
plotter. Purged, arrested, or in hiding were 
some of the most famous of Germany’s 
Wehrmacht generals. 

Civil war bloomed as Hitler delegated 
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GERMAN GENERALS: Purged, missing, or hiding, these military minds have felt Hitler's wrath. 
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to Heinrich Himmler, Gestapo chief, the 
job of rounding up the conspirators, 
quelling the rebellion. Berlin bristled with 
mounted guns; the Gestapo was every- 
where; naval units were reported to have 
revolted at Kiel and Stettin; armed forces 
in Munich, cradle of Nazism, were dis- 
armed, confined to barracks. More than 
5,000 officers were reported arrested as 
Elite guards fired on regular army units 
to the south, 

Unlike the 1934 purge, which was a 
fight within the party, the current upris- 
ing was between Nazi leaders and the mili- 
tary clique, only friendly to Hitler as long 
as he was a means to an end—a new 
army, another war and conquests after 
the defeat of World War I. 

Behind the attempted coup was the 
Wehrmacht conviction the war is lost, 
that it is better to have peace now and 
live to fight another day. Against this 
junker class are Hitler and other fanatical 
Nazis determined to fight to the end. 

Thus did the clouds of Germany’s. fu- 
ture seem to darken, for the very vigor 
and strength with which the Nazis fought 
to stamp out the uprising betrayed the 
inner weakness of a nation now divided. 
Unanswered was the question whether this 
crisis was 1918 repeating itself, when the 
German Navy’s revolt was the first sign 
of Germany’s collapse or whether it was 
another Hitler hoax, designed to provoke 
the people’s sympathy, bolster a weaken- 
ing morale. 


Enough for Tojo 


There was no shooting in Tokyo last 
week but rumblings of defeat echoed 
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through Japan. Premier Gen. Hideki 
Tojo, symbol of Jap treachery since Pearl 
Harbor, and his entire cabinet bowed out, 
scapegoats forthe rolling tide of Amer- 
ican victories in the Pacific. 

Stepping in to fill Tojo’s uncomfortable 
shoes and form a new government which 
could “assure a successful prosecution of 
this war’ came Gen, Juniaki Koiso, for- 
mer governor general of Korea. 

With each U.S. triumph the Japanese 
people had been assured that the inner 
defense ring around Japan itself was im- 
penetrable. But the fall of Saipan, a key- 
stone in that ring, pricked the propaganda 
bubble. Already Saipan has been used as 
a base for bombing of the Bonins and 
Volcanoes, a step from the Japanese 
homeland. It will help serve as the base 
for the coming drive toward the Philip- 
pines and the China coast..Someone had 
to take the rap for the catastrophe and 
Tojo was the logical victim. 

As General Koiso scrambled around for 
a new government capable of the unpalat- 
able task of tackling the war with greater 
vigor, news of the U.S. landing on Guam 
and Tinian gave him his first taste of 
what was in store. As for Tojo, by all the 


,Tules of the Samurai code, hari kiri was 


the only honorable course. 


Jobs for Aussies 


Australia is on the road to solving one 
of the biggest problems, which also faces 
the United States during and after the 
war—rehabilitation of discharged vet- 
erans. 

All but 1,000 permanently or tempo- 
rarily disabled men out of 42,000 dis- 
charged between October and March have 
been found jobs. Of these 23,000 returned 
to their former employers, their own busi- 
nesses or farms. Another 13,000 were set 
to work on food production, for which 
their discharge had been recommended 
by the Manpower Directorate. 

Australia believes that immediately af- 
ter the war there will be more jobs avail- 





—— 
FEAR AND SMOKE drove Jap civilians from 


many hidden caves when marines hit Saipan. 














able than workers. Reasons: (1) housing 
will absorb twice the prewar number of 
workers; (2) $640,000,000 will be spent 
on national works for two years; (3) 
manufacturing industries will absorb 
100,000 more than previously; (4) Aus- 
tralia will make many goods she formerly 
imported, and (5) new industrial tech- 
niques will necessitate more labor. 

Housing is the crux of Australia’s post- 
war planning, since there has been no 
building since the war started. Proposed 
transfer of major industries to small 
towns will inflate the need for workers’ 
homes in these areas. 


Battle for Food 


Two battles, each equally grim and de- 
termined, are being fought in Italy. One 
is with guns and planes, the other with 
hoes and plows. One is against Nazi ag- 
gression, the other against starvation and 
death, Both are being fought almost on 
the same battlefields. 

Nowhere have Americans found better 
evidence of that than in one of the broad, 
fertile valleys through which they chased 
the Germans north. 

At the upper end was a high ridge and 
all along this ridge were German positions 
and observation posts. We had plenty of 
artillery and our big guns were pounding 
the German positions. At intervals, Jerry 
shells came screaming back. Patroling 
fighter planes droned overhead, on the 
lookout for enemy raiders. 

But there was one note strangely out 
of place. All along the upper fringe of 
the valley Italian farmers were calmly 
working their land. 

Reason they try to till their land amid 
the smell and sight and sound of war is 
that every essential food item is severely, 
inadequately rationed. Starch, chief staple 
in the Italian diet, consists of about eight 
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WHAT SHOT AND SHELL DO. Results of United States strafing of Jap Plane on Pacific base. 


ounces of bread per person a day. Olive 
oil is rationed at eight ounces per person 
a month. These are the only two items 
consistently available. Such foods as meat, 
eggs, milk, flour appear sporadically in 
village stores and long lines form to buy 
tiny quantities alloted. 

Two other supply sources, local produce 
in season and the black market, are all 
that keep the people from starving. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world does the 
curse of the black market flourish as in 
Italy. The black market offers a wide 
variety of foodstuffs at shocking prices. 
A single egg costs 30 lira. One pound of 
meat or of macaroni costs 150 lira; one 
litre of milk, 80 lira; one litre of oil, 250 
to 300 lira; one pound of bread, 75 lira. 
The fact the highest wage today paid 
laborers in Italy, the AMG rate for work 
in connection with the Allied military 
effort, is 90 to 150 lira a day, is why 
little of the black market food reaches the 
common people. 

That is why the farmers’ battle must 
be won. In what condition has war left 
the farmer? War’s terrible destructiveness 
has hit him hard. Where heavy clashes 
took place, orchards and vineyards were 
torn to pieces. Equipment and stock were 
destroyed. Even more costly was the act 
of retreating Germans in appropriating 
livestock, seizing horses and mules, helping 
themselves to large quantities of produce. 
They gave nothing in return. 

There are many hazards in farming, 
even after the immediate danger of shell 
and bomb has passed. Mines and booby 
traps, liberally distributed and cleverly 
concealed, are a constant menace, as are 
dud shells, loose grenades and other explo- 
sives left in the wake of battle. Despite 
such obstacles, most farmers return to 
their land and carry on. If this year’s 
crop does not help ease the critical food 
situation, it won’t be their fault. 
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Yugoslavian Journey 


A Yank correspondent tells a story of 
a trek through enemy country which 
makes movie stuff thin by comparison. 
One moonless night a small group of U. S. 
Army men landed on the Yugoslav coast, 
where they were met by a Partisan detach- 
ment. No word was spoken. It was the 
Partisans’ task to guide the soldiers to 
Marshal Tito’s headquarters. 

The party moved quickly by night 
through German-held territory, sleeping 
by day. Only once, when two enemy gar- 
risons sent up tracer flares across the 
road, were they nearly captured. Partisan 
units then held off the Germans while the 
Americans escaped into the woods. 

Even the young women nurses among 
the Partisan guides were heavily armed, 
and one girl carried her grenade on her 
belt by its pin. In every village the ragged, 
hungry people turned out to welcome them 
and offer their black bread and porridge. 

The commander of one guerrilla detach- 
ment headquarters where they stopped was 
wearing tattered trousers with his uniform 
blouse. He explained that the week before 
he and his staff had been sitting in their 
underwear having their pants pressed in 
the village when six German tanks started 
up the road, The Partisans dived out the 
back window, ran into the hills trouserless. 


Appropriate Words 


It took a Marine chaplain to prove the 
old adage that there are two ways of say- 
ing everything: specifically, the way a 
hard-boiled top sergeant would cut loose 
as compared with the manner in which a 
man of the cloth would handle a situation. 

Seated in a mess hall, Chaplain Lonnie 
W. Meacham, Virginia Beach, Va., sud- 
denly found his face pushed into a bowl 
of stew, his clothes splattered with food 
from the tray of a sergeant who stumbled. 

Looking up, he suggested: “The situa- 
tion calls for a few well-chosen remarks, 
sergeant. Would you please oblige with the 
appropriate words?” 


In the Burma jungle Yankee ingenuity 
(PATHFINDER, May 22) licked another 
problem—recreation. Army _ engineers 
along the Ledo Road wanted music. 

They had no instruments—but they had 
Corp. Maynard Noble of Jefferson Island, 
Mont. 

Noble isn’t a musician. In civilian life 
he’s a cabinet maker. Confident musical 
instruments wouldn’t be too far from his 
trade, he went to work on a couple of tree 
trunks with saw, handaxe, plane, penknife 
and sandpaper. One trunk made a press- 
ing form. One was sawed into thin strips. 

The strips were boiled in a soup kettle, 
then pressed 48 hours in a form. After 
several days of drying in Burma sun, they 
were fastened with salvaged nails, screws. 
When strands of steel cable were attached, 
the engineers had a deluxe Spanish guitar. 
Two more are on the “assembly line.” 
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RUSSIA: One mofith from the launching 
of their gargantuan summer offensive Red 
Armies had reached the line from East 
Prussia to the River Bug from which the 
Germans had begun their invasion of Rus- 
sia in 1941. Over 70,000 square miles of 
territory had been reoccupied. In the north 
fell the Anchor of Pskov, last stronghold on 
Russian soil; on the central Front Soviet 
troops captured Lublin then continued on to 
within 70 miles of Warsaw. Farther south 
the Russians were closing in on Lwow, might- 
iest base in lower Poland. 

PACIFIC: Inauguration present for the 
new Japanese Premier was news of two 
more U, S. landings within three days. Ma- 
rines-and infantry first stormed ashore on 
Guam after a 17-day pounding by warships 
and planes, then landed on Tinian, near 
Saipan. More troops also landed on Saipan, 
leaving besieged Rota and Agiguan the only 
gaps in the southern Marianas. Prelimi- 
nary bombardments of both invasion targets 
had weakened resistance so our casualties 
were not excessive. 

ITALY: Two big ports which can provide 
direct sea communications and reduce long 
overland hauls fell to Allied troops last week. 
While Polish units of the British 8th Army 
captured Ancona on the Adriatic front, U. S. 
troops seized battered Leghorn, then pushed 
onto Pisa, last western support this side of 
the Nazis’ Gothic Line. British in center 
sections were within 12 miles of Florence. 

FRANCE: Gen. Montgomery substituted 
air power for artillery when 7,000 tons of 
bombs from four air commands cracked 
German defenses outside Caen and opened a 
path for armor. Gains were still unspectacu- 
lar on the American and British fronts. 
Never-ending Nazi robots hit England at 
higher pace, possibly from Belgian bases. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc 
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More Help for Canneries 


Manpower will be the main worry of 
commercial canners in coming weeks. 
WMC Chief Paul V. McNutt estimates 
canneries need 700,000 full-time hands, or 
their equal in part-timers. Canning busi- 
ness officials figure the August peak mav 
require closer to 800,000. 

“Statistics don’t tell the story,” says 
Happer Payne of the National Canners As- 
sociation. “In our line, it’s not the total 
number of workers. It’s how many are 
available when and where needed. If 
crops aren’t picked and processed at the 
right time they’re lost.” 

When asparagus rotted in northern IIli- 
nois fields this spring for lack of help, 
canners feared disaster all down the line. 
But so far few crops have been lost. Mid- 
western early peas were expected to bring 
a critical situation, but unfavorable 
weather cut the crop. 

Other important processing crops will 
be big this year. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics forecasts a 13% increase in 
commercial truck crops for 1944 over 
1943. Peaches will be up 60%, cherries 
almost 70%, apricots about 300%. 

Cannery executives credit federal, state, 
local agencies with excellent cooperation 
in the manpower battle. But a big share 
of the fight has been won so far by private 
business. Advertising helped materially. 

Last week governors of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia signed an in- 
terstate compact for movement of cannery 
workers. 


An offer of 7,200,000 dozen eggs at one 
half cent per dozen was made to the Crow- 
ley Feed Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
by a Houston broker. The broker said he 
had 400 carloads of surplus eggs fit only 
for hog feed or fertilizer. 


Farm Front Ingenuity 


Bear River Valley, Utah, farmers are 
cashing in on labor saving machinery they 
built during last winter’s slack season in 
the local high school workshops. Among 
contraptions hammered out with school 
forges, lathes and tools, and the advice of 
H. M. Skinner, vocational agriculture 
teacher, are potato washers and grinders, 
manure loading mechanisms, grain hoists 
and sugar beet loaders, 

The potato washers were made of odds 
and ends of scrap metal, but they'll save 
hours of tedious work when time and labor 
are short this summer. The manure load- 
ing mechanism, attached to a tractor en- 
ables oné farmer on the pitching end to 
keep five or six others busy with manure 
spreaders. It works like a mechanical 
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TROOPS PACK SOUP to help a Medina, N. Y., cannery carry on despite manpower shortages. 


shovel and loads a spreader in two or three 
minutes. About 30 of these home-made 
jobs are in use around Bear River. 
Ramie 

Florida tourists along the West Palm 
Beach Canal, next winter, will find the 
Everglades landscape changed by 1,500 
acres of a crop few Americans have seen 
before. The plants with thick leaves, dark 
on top, cottony white on the underside, 
will be an Asiatic fiber named ramie. 

“For some years,” says Clarence R. 
Bitting, president of the United States 
Sugar Corp., “we have been conducting 
agricultural studies of ramie, one of the 
finest of natural fibers. It has both 
strength and luster. Newport Industries of 
Pensacola, Fla., have been studying how 
to process and market the crop. Our first 
plantings are the beginning of what we 
expect to be a very substantial agro-indus- 
trial project.” 


Meat Shortage Relief 


Buffalo steak, once a delicacy in the old 
West, will be available for American din- 
ner tables again this fall when Edwin B. 
Butters, Coldwater, Mich., begins market- 
ing meat produced on his buffalo ranch. 

Butters operates one of the four buffalo 
breeding ranches in the country. Others 
are in New York, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
do not include government-protected 
herds. He plans to butcher several of his 
cows and bulls but will keep most for 
breeding. Price will range from $1 to 
$1.50 per pound. 


Cocoa Question 


Civilians will be lucky to get as much 
cocoa later this year as they’ve been get- 
ting, and certainly won’t get more unless 
the war ends, WFA officials predict. 

Cocoa stockpiles have been dropping 
under heavy military demands. Now fresh 


stocks are on the way from Africa and 
Brazil. But there’s ‘still a shipping short- 
age. And besides the possible shortage of 
raw cocoa, grinding facilities are limited. 

Factories are working full time on gov- 
ernment orders and the 70% of pre-war 
domestic consumption to which civilian 
quotas are limited. 


Competition and Improvement 


Stiffest competition in the food indus- 
try’s history, with “new companies, new 
products by the hundreds, new styles and 
materials in packages, and new methods 
of transportation all fighting for the con- 
sumer’s dollar,” was forecast by Clarence 
Francis, chairman of the board of General 
Foods Corp., in New York City. 

New products, he said, would include 
“attractive spreads” made of fish used 
only for fertilizer before the war. New 
packages, competing on postwar grocers’ 
shelves, would embody research develop- 
ments of “beauty and economy never 
known before.” And air transportation 
would move fresh fruits and vegetables 
“at a cost almost down now to surface 
transportation costs.” 


OPA to the Rescue 


Food dealers needn’t take the rap for 
lost, strayed or stolen ration coupons un- 
der a new OPA order. By filing forms 
with their OPA boards, the dealers will 
be able to get the missing coupons re- 
placed. Torn or mutilated coupons will 
be good if more than half the paper re- 
mains legible, showing identifying letters 
and: numbers. 


Pickles have joined the list of foods on 
which the Army wants first call. No 
pickle packer, under a new WFA order 
may sell pickle products to anyone unless 
he has first contracted to sell at least 25% 
of his product to the Army. 











Found: A Black Orchid 


Cooler weather sent George’ H. Ker- 
nodle, Washington, D. C., rambling 
through Fairfax County, Va., woods look- 
ing for wild flowers the other Sunday. 

Suddenly his eyes popped. He crouched 
and there before him was a rarity of bot- 
any—a black orchid (Cypripedium Aca- 
ule). Botanists had searched for such a 
specimen for years; plant breeders had 
tried unsuccessfully to grow a black or- 
chid. But it remained for an amateur, 
whose hobby is wild flowers, to stumble 
upon it. 

Kernodle noted the flower was a dense 
wine red color in contrast to the normal 
rose-pink or all white shades. Both the 
latter are well-known in New England and 
in a few places in Minnesota as moccasin 
flowers or pink lady slippers. The black 
orchid never had been found growing on 
the ground although the color has been 
found in a similar species (the expensive 
variety so popular with women) which in 
its native tropical habitat grows on trees 
in South America. 

Later Kernodle found two more black 
orchids in the same vicinity, turned them 
over to USDA’s arboretum at Beltsville, 
Md., for planting. These plants will have 
black blossoms as long as they live but a 
black strain can be established only by 
cross fertilizing black with black. 

Soon after Kernodle’s discovery it was 
revealed the early blooms of the black or- 
chid would be preserved in all their rich 
color by a newly discovered chemical 
process. It is the work of Dr. G. Russell 
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"BLACK" ORCHID found by amateur in Va. 








Fessenden, USDA specialist in plant pres- 
ervation, who after 20 years developed a 
method of treating a blossom with a 
chemical solution, then dehydrating it, and 
finally, permanently sealing it in translu- 
cent plastics. 

Said Kernodle of his discovery: “It 
hardly seems fair that a rank amateur 
should stumble into a rare variety of one 
of the most important flowers.” 


Foaming Plastic 


A new type plastic foam, lighter in 
weight and lower in heat conductivity 


the “cleanest” metal ever produced. Dr. 
T. D. Yensen, Westinghouse laboratory 
magnetic department manager, developed 
tiie manufacturing process. 


Fast But Crustless 


Restaurants will heat pre-cooked chick- 
en pie in 15 seconds. Bakeries will turn 
out bread in less than a minute. Dehy- 
dration plants will dry shredded vegeta- 
bles with several times present efficiency. 
Canneries, housewives —everyone who 
prepares food—will find a magic time 
and labor saver in electronics. 





than rock wool, glass or cork has been 
developed by General Electric. Its war- 
time use is a closely guarded secret. 

Describing the self-raising, self-curing 
characteristics of the molasses-like mix- 
ture, officials explain: “It just grows all 
by itself. It will foam into 30 times its 
own size, that is, a quart can of the mix- 
ture will expand sufficiently to fill a 7- to 
8-gallon receptacle in about 10 minutes. 
What little heat is needed is self-gener- 
ated by the mixture itself.” 

Because of its light weight—less thar 
2 pounds per cubic foot—this type of 
foamed plastic is said to be well suited 
for insulating. 


Ultra-Pure Iron 


Seeking insurarite against production of 
below-standard steel, scientists in Pitts- 
burgh have embarked upon “mass” pro- 
duction of ultra-pure iron, used as a check 
against metals going into guns, planes, 
tanks. ships. 

Production, through use of “radio 
wave” furnaces, has reached 1.000 pounds 
a year in the Westinghouse Electric re- 
search laboratories. The finished product, 
about the size of a lead pencil, is put into 
a metal analyzing device (spectograph) 
and compared with other metals through 
use of light ray photographs. 

The ultra-pure iron contains only one 
ounce of impurities per 1,000 pounds, is 
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"GROWING" PLASTIC WOOL looks easy as chemist J.D. Nelson pours mixture and reaps harvest. 


So says Vernon W. Sherman, manager 
of the industrial electronics division of 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corp., New- 
ark, N. J. Restaurants, he predicts, will 
scrap flavor-wasting steam tables for in- 
stantaneous high frequency electric cook- 
ers. Electronic dehydration methods now 
war secrets of the Army Quartermaster 
General’s Office cut moisture to 1% com- 
pared with 3% by hot oven methods, 
Sherman reveals. 

But Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the 
American Bakers Association says until 
scientists develop an electronic method of 
making bread crust, many bakers will 
keep using ovens. Present electronic bak- 
ing systems turn out crustless bread. 


Protection for Tank Crews 


A new type of bullet-proof plate glass 
is reducing fatalities among Allied tank 
crews, also has broadened the scope of vi- 
sion of tank warriors without endanger- 
ing their lives. 

Observation panels installed in the tur- 
ret, known as “prismatic viewing blocks,” 
permit tank crews to get a 360-degree 
field of vision without having to open the 
tank turret to look out, which made them 
excellent sniper targets. 

The “blocks,” developed by Libby- 
Owens-Ford, provide protection against al! 
high velocity projectiles except those 
which penetrate tank armor. 














Drafted Wooden Leg 

The fact that a Wisconsin Indian named 
Roland Frost had a home-made wooden leg 
made no difference to draft officials who 
sent him from Odanah, Wis., to Milwaukee, 
about 360 miles. At the induction center he 
was passed along by reception clerks and 
then disrobed for examination. The first 
doctor rejected him at once. Roland told 
Army men he had been a little puzzled but 
had concluded that draft officials from 
Odanah Reservation knew their business. 


Sold: The Garden of Eden 


A few weeks ago when the newspapers 
revealed that a 30-acre tract called Spring 
Hill out near Gallatin, Missouri, had been 
sold, the gist of the story was missed alto- 
gether. The purchase was made by Wilford 
C. Wood, of Woods Cross, Utah, who 
makes a specialty of buying Mormon treas- 
ures and presenting them to the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Wood 
transferred the title of “Spring Hill” to the 
Mormon Church. Another name for “Spring 
Hill” is Adam-ondi-Ahman. It- means, “The 
Place Where Adam Shall Come to Visit 
His Children.” 


Purchasing the tract from Eugene John- 
son, Wood’s contract of sale read: 

“That first party has this day agreed to 
sell to second party thirty acres of land 
which contains the hill known as Adam- 
ondi-Ahman on which is Lyman Wight’s 
home and the old barn, part of which still 
remains, and Adam’s Altar, the said thirty 
acres being a part of the west half, etc.” 

The story of Adam’s Altar and the hill 
that became known to Mormon followers as 
“the Garden of Eden” is related in the 
church’s publication Essentials of Church 
History. It concerns the time in May, 1838, 
when Founder Joseph Smith with a number 





of elders went into the Missouri hills look- 
ing for sites for church settlements. They 
went up Grand River 20 miles and called a 
place Tower Hill because they discovered 
ruins of a Nephite tower there. Here Elder 
Wight had his home. It was half a mile be- 
yond that, Adam-ondi-Ahman was located. 

The site, according to the brethren, was 
chosen because of a long mound, half cov- 
ered with stones, referred to by some as 
Adam’s Altar and Adam’s Grave. Here once 
there was a town numbering 500 Latter 
Day Saints, all living in log houses. Only 
the altar and Elder Wight’s house remain. 


Search for Lady Colonels 


There were neither WACs nor Waves in 
Civil War service but there were, according 
to Dorothy Thomas, up in Ridgewood, N. J., 
some lady colonels. She knows there was 
one, at least, for she has the honorable dis- 
charge of BVT Lieutenant Colonel Emma 
A. B. Kinsey who was, in addition, her 
grandmother. 

Armed with the papers of a woman offi- 
cer of the Civil War who was, in private 
life, Mrs. Emily Buzby Kinsey, Miss 
Thomas has been on the track of other lady 
colonels for some time now. She says she 
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Adam's Council Table, a large flat rock stands on the Mormon's hill of Adam-ondi-Ahman. 


isn’t getting very far. She doesn’t think her 
grandmother was the only lady colonel, but 
letters from a variety of Army information 
officials have produced nothing to prove 
otherwise. Lt. Colonel Douglas Parmentier, 
chief of the Publications Branch, War De- 
partment Bureau of Public Relations, has 
informed Miss Thomas that there is no de- 
tailed record of her grandmother’s service. 
Then he adds, “that is no indication that 
she did not perform worthy service. The 
fact that her discharge paper has the nota- 
tion, ‘No objection to her being re-enlisted 
is known to exist,’ indicates that her service 
was appreciated.” 
































Miss Thomas has also been informed 
the War Department has never made a reg 
of the names of women who performed 
tary service in other U. S. wars. Not eg 
Molly Pitcher is on the list. Meanw 
hoping that WACs and Waves and Spars4@ 
lady Marines in World War II will insist 
making themselves a part of history on 
per, Miss Thomas continues in search of ff 
gotten lady colonels—and her grandma, 


P-Town’s Oldest 


Every time they make a brag about 4 
thing as being “the oldest” in Provincete 
Mass., the whole town gets excited. 
the way it has been lately after an advertii 
ment appeared in the newspapers offer 
“oldest house” for sale. “‘At great sacrifi¢ 
it read. “One of New England's best-know 
houses. Chimney of unique interest, 
Dutch oven in flue. Four fireplaces. Ent 
house in original condition as built in time 
Revolution. Some floor boards two feet widg 
and so on. Our Cape Cod correspondé 
asked to check on the facts, reports as f 
lows: “Old, older, oldest! I find the te 
divided between pride in the old house 
advertised, and indignation toward the pub 
press. Rumor has it that when this old how 
defeated all contenders for the honor of @ 
oldest house in town, the really and tr 
oldest house burned to the ground in disgugl 
This ‘defeated’ oldest house stood in the @ 
est section of town on the site of the origifi 
settlement. Whisper has it that the office) 
The Provincetown Advocate is older than 
oldest house. And there are a few off 
dilapidated buildings that moan ‘shucks’ af 
whaler curses whenever a S.W. wind blows) 
reminder from the famou§ building.” To ti 
our friend adds a personal opinion: “I 
too young to know exactly when the p 
was built. But after a careful inspection’ 
the evidence, I can state definitely that 
fireplaces made of brick are wonderful ang ™@ 
probably older than any house here.” 
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A Name Like Warfeige needs explaining} ber 
Army officers told its owner, Warfeige Dai 
Charles, of Norristown, Pa. Its owner COPE sto; 
plied with a story that linked two wars. Bom the 
of parents extra conscious of world affairs i] pas 
World War I, they chose the WA for Wilsomy Mi 
of America, RF for Raymond Boincaire 06% as 
France, EI for Emmanuel of Italy, and GE } 


for the Georges (V and Lloyd) of Englan@’} box 
he said. While Army personnel was still} aw: 
gasping, Private Charles added that his mia} Co; 


dle initial, A, stood for Allies. Bu 
hac 
Travels of Pharaoh’s Daughter | * 


When Pharaoh’s Daughter, the figurehead }} an 
of an old Spanish ship, goes on display in L0s i ; 
Angeles this summer, her whereabouts will | say 
be revealed to a lot of people who may have ¥} Bit 
been wondering. For actually, in the last 
hundred years the girl has been around ands } up 
known to millions of people. - of 

The figurehead was removed from a Ship 
that foundered into Western Pass, between — 
Apachiola and Carrabelle on the Florida 
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the p 
ection 
that them ©Oast more than 100 years ago. There a 
erful man known only as “Mr. Donohue”’ obtained 


.” it from the government in part payment for 
the work he did in aiding salvage of the 
craft. ‘Mr. Donohue” presented the figure- 
head to J. M. Miller. For many years mem- 


xplainim@§ bers of the Miller family kept Pharaoh’s 
rfeige Daughter in front of their Columbus, Ga., 
ner COMM store like a cigar-store Indian. By the time 
irs. BOM the figure, carved from cypress, had been 
affairs Ma passed down from J. M. Miller to J. W. 
r WilsO®® Miller and then to King Miller, it was known 
ncaire of. as “Pharaoh’s Girl from Georgia.” 
and GE H. J. Buescher, ‘of West Los Angeles, 
England} bought the piece from King Miller and 
was still awaited it, carefully crated, on the West 
his mid- Coast. “I was interested in antiques,” 
Buescher explains, “especially carvings. I 
had read about Pharaoh’s Daughter in a copy 
of the Atlantic Journal of 1914. A friend of 
# Mine in Georgia told me she was still around 
zurehead |} and I went after her.” 
y in Los The Millers did a lot of inquiring, Buescher 
yuts will i} Says, about Pharaoh’s daughter’s given name. 
ay have >} Bible scholars told them it might be Vancia. 
the last That trail led to archives where experts came 
\d and i$ | Up with records of a ship of Spanish registry 
_ | Of the same name. 
1 a ship is Vancia goes back to days When no 
between | old $ea-dog would think of going to sea with- 


Florida out a figurehead. For centuries figureheads 
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were part of the sailor’s tradition, the guid- 
ing light of ship and crew. 

Buescher thinks that maybe Vancia, after 
all her travels, ought to be in a museum. 
So far, however, he has kept her cloistered. 
Now, at the inducement .of friends, he’s 
going to show her off for a little while. 


Katahdin’s Sunrise 


One of our Maine correspondents has it 
figured out that if a man stands on the 
summit of Mt. Katahdin in Piscataquis 
County, facing east, he will be the first per- 
son in the whole United States to see the 
rising sun, The sun’s rays, he says, will touch 
that mountain’s crest before any other spot 
in the country. Katahdin is king of Maine 
mountains, rising 5,672 feet above sea-level, 
an isolated and massive gray granite mono- 
lith. While it can be climbed by the novice 
in some places, most of its approaches chal- 
lenge the skill and daring of experienced 
mountain climbers. So there aren't many 
who can claim the sunrise honors. Katah- 
din, standing in the midst of a state park 
of over 112,000 acres, presented to Maine 
folk by former Governor Baxter, is the 
starting point of the Appalachian Trail, ex- 
tending south to Georgia. 

Piscataquis County does more than boast 
about Katahdin. It also has Moosehead 
Lake, largest lake in the U. S. that is wholly 
within the borders of a single state. 


T.B., Md. 


T.B. is a sure-enough town in southern 
Maryland, big*enough as towns go down 
that way, a place of at least eight houses at 
the junction of five roads. The houses, a 
general store, or maybe the roads, keep T.B. 
on the map. 

At the crossing, there’s a sign that says 
J. C. Thompson had a hotel there in Civil 
War days. Then the soldiers, congregating 
on the porch, used to say that T.B. stood 
for “tough beef.” But it didn’t. Nor will 
any admit, even in the worst of times, that 
it is an abbreviation for the tobacco busi- 
ness that flourishes in this rolling part of 
Prince George County. You could find out 
such things at the post office if there was a 
post office but the mail comes over from 
Brandywine. 

Leading citizens must surely include 
William T. McPherson (called Captain in 
T.B.) and E. Hunt Burroughs, the store- 
keeper. These rarely discuss T.B., taking it 
for granted. They talk mostly of tobacco 
and lumber, both important to the village, 
and perhaps the traffic on the main road 
from Washington to Point Lookout, a mile 
away. That may even bring up Surratts- 
ville, a few steps off, and how the name was 
changed to Clinton after Mrs. Mary Sur- 
ratt was hanged as one of the conspirators 
in the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

T.B. folk are both white and colored, and 
it has been that way a long time for T.B: 
was there when the British landed at Bene- 
dict in the War of 1812, then marched on 
to burn Washington. On Sundays, and 
sometimes through the week, you can hear 
the singing of the Holiness people, a sect 
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that flourishes in the neighborhood. Every 
day there’s a train on the Southern Mary- 
land Railroad, a line that was all but dead 
until the construction of a naval base at 
Cedar Point restored it to one trip down 
and one trip up. People come in to T.B. 
from Ash Box, named because they had so 
many fires there; Horsehead, called for the 
wooden horse’s head that once graced an 
old tavern, and sometimes St. Mary’s Coun- 
ty, where some Amishmen have recently 
moved in from Pennsylvania. 

Down at the store they know all about 
T.B., but you have to wait to hear it. Mr. 
Burroughs may be busy, a game of check- 
ers may be in progress or there is more 
important talk about chickens or cows or 
who’s going to be President. Then at last 
you find out that T.B. was named for Tom 
Brooke, said to have been a major in the 
British Army, sent across the seas in 1667 
to fight Indians. Tom, born in 1632, died in 
1676, owned a tract patented to him in 1664 
and bounded by ditches and stone markers. 
The ditches have gone. The markers still 
turn up, time and again. On top of each one 
painstakingly scratched, are the initials: 
T.B. So the village was named. 


Texas Care Saves Wear 


You can say for the record that Texas 
governors are kind to the Governor’s Man- 
sion, their state’s White House. Built in 
1854 by Col. Ab Cook, it is in perfect re- 
pair today, after service to approximately 
30 chief executives. 

The famous circular stairway at the end 
of the lower hall is perhaps the most cele- 
brated boast of the house. Artists from 


near and far have come to study the grace- 
ful sweep of its curving handrail and broad- 





tread steps, steps serving many famous men 
including presidents of two different repub- 
lics. Guests-of-honor get more than a walk 
up celebrated stairs: They are invited to en- 
joy a good night’s sleep in the four-poster 
bed once used by Sam Houston. Although 
there are some who say that so much at- 
mosphere must sometimes interfere, none 
has ever denied that he rested well. 


Ovid, Michigan, reports that when Al- 
bert Howard, one of its citizens, left for 
active Army service at Fort Sheridan, IIl., 
recently, he didn’t have to bid many of his 
relatives goodbye. It was a case of “Hello,” 
he said. Checking over the contingent of 27 
in his group of inductees, he found all 27 
were kinfolk, either by blood or marriage. 


























Cheap Pesos, Dear Tortillas 


Miners were back at the diggings last 
week, carving $500,000 in gold, silver, 
lead, copper and other metals from Mexi- 
can rock, after a wage compromise stopped 
a three-week strike. Demands for a 50% 
pay rise had been settled for an average 
10% to 124%, plus company funds for 
medical services, other concessions. 

But Mexico’s labor trouble isn’t over. 
Oil, textile and other workers nurse wage 
grievances. More strikes are threatened. 
Leftist labor leader Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano has demanded “‘a satisfactory 
general solution.” 

Seat of greatest dissatisfaction is the 
stomach of the Mexican worker. Food 
costs the average family 68% more than 
18. months ago. Boom prices belong to 
Latin American inflation, war-cheap 
money, rising exports, falling stockpiles. 

That was one big reason for Foreign 

Minister Ezequiel Padilla’s recent trip to 
Washington. (PATHFINDER, July 24.) As 
‘a result, transportation tie-ups that have 
hindered Mexican food imports showed 
signs, last week, of easing. More signifi- 
cant for the long range outlook were agri- 
cultural conferences in Mexico City. 

There a delegation of War Food Ad- 
ministration bigwigs, led by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard, talked turkey and 
tortillas with Mexican officials. This year 
Mexico received more than $6,000,000 of 
farm equipment from the U.S.A. More will 
follow until the country’s own factories 
can meet domestic demands. But until 
Mexico’s primitive rural economy becomes 
more efficient, experts predict fundamental 
labor and other economic ills will persist. 


Re-Emphasis in Rio 


Long lines of olive-drab clad Brazilian 
troops marched down gangplanks at the 
Naples docks, last week, and boarded 
trains for the north Italian front. 

The Brazilian expeditionary force, first 
Latin American army to go overseas as a 
unit in this war, had left home cheered 
by 500,000 enthusiastic onlookers in a 
parade through Rio de Janeiro. 

Green-bordered, star-emblazoned serv- 
ice flags now decorate thousands of Bra- 
zilian homes, re-emphasizing membership 
in the United Nations. It was in such an 
atmosphere that Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek, wife of China’s president, arrived 
for a stay. She’ll be treated at Rio hospi- 
tals for urticaria, an inflammatory skin 
disease resulting from strained nerves. 


Alcohol, Wheat, Sugar 


More sugar may come from Cuba next 
year, although the 1945 crop is expected 
to be smaller than 1944. About 900,000 




















“NAZIS MUST BE RIGHT" said Col. Juan Peron (center) backstage dictator of Argentina, 
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who advanced toward the limelight in Buenos Aires with his inauguration as vice president. 


tons of Cuba’s total 5,653,000-ton 1944 
sugar crop went into molasses for indus- 
trial alcohol to save scarce U. S. grains. 
With a record wheat crop, possibilities 
of a good corn crop and probability of a 
reduced animal population on American 
farms, alcohol distillers may shift back to 
a grain base, leaving the whole 1945 Cuban 
cane output for sugar. That should mean 
about 5,000,000 tons, the forecasters say. 


Made in Canada 


Britain nosed the U.S.A. out of first 
place as an importer of Canadian goods in 
the first six months of 1944, Trade Minis- 
ter James A. MacKinnon announced at 
Ottawa. January-through-June exports to 
Britain were $450,000,000 in 1943, and 
$653,000,000 in 1944. 

In 1943, the U.S.A. led with $522,000,- 
ooo. For the first six months of 1944, the 
U.S.A. was second to Britain with $638,- 
000,000 Canadian imports. Total Canadian 
exports for the six months broke all rec- 
ords, MacKinnon’s figures showed, with a 
half-year high of $1,746,000,000, com- 
pared to $1,276,000,000 a year ago. 


It’s Not So 


The fighting Tennessee mountaineer be- 
neath Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
official dignity flared last week when he 
was asked about rumors London and 
Washington are cooking a “Latin Ameri- 
can Munich” to appease Argentina’s mili- 
tary dictatorship at the expense of less 
powerful democratic neighbors, Uruguay 
and Chile. 

It’s not so, Hull snapped. Even -the 
least informed person, he said, couldn’t 
misunderstand our policy of complete con- 
sultation and cooperation with American 
republics supporting the Allies. 

The rumors had come from Santiago, 
Chile’s capital, where diplomats got omi- 
nous ideas from trips to Washington by 
suave, smooth operating British and Amer- 
ican ambassadors to Argentina, respective- 


ly, Sir David Kelly and Norman Armour. 

In Washington, Armour will take over 
direction of Latin American affairs. Mean- 
while in Buenos Aires, Col. Juan Peron, 
unofficjal dictator, stepped closer to mak- 
ing it official with his inauguration as vice 
president. Resignation of Peron’s stooge, 
President Edelmiro Farrell, can give Peron 
the presidency whenever he wants it. 

“T have been told,” Peron said, “that I 
think like a Nazi. If Nazis think along my 
lines, then the Nazis must be right.” 


Chilean Chemical Prospects 


A great chemical industry in Chile will 
be built from the ground up if the Chilean 
government goes ahead with a plan by 
C. C. Concannon, chief of the Chemical 
Division of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 

First step in the Concannon plan would 
be establishment of production facilities 
for sulphuric acid, industrial alkali and 
coal tar distillates. Without these basic 
products, the American expert pointed out, 
there would be no chemical industry. 

Further developments would include 
use of Chile’s forests for wood chemicals, 
large scale vitamin production from fish 
oils, and reclamation of sulphur bearing 
pyrites, now waste from copper mines. 


Can Plant 


Tin cans will be Latin America’s next 
addition to a growing list of manufactured 
products. Backed by United States capi- 
tal, a tin can factory at Cumana, Vene- 
zuela, will begin turning out 60,000,000 
cans a year by November. 

Into the’ cans will go, first, sardines, 
later other fish, fruit and vegetable prod- 
ucts. The company will have research lab- 
oratories developing Latin American lines 
of foods to rival U.S.A. goods in quality. 

Planned as the fore-runner of similar 
factories in other Central and South Amer- 
ican countries, the Cumana plant will be 
first below the Rio Grande to make cans 
for the general market. 
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John C. Hoyt 


The broad and warm expanse of the 
Sahara Desert will perhaps never again 
mean much in the way of living for man, 
for other animals or for plants, because it 
lacks water. The economic and agricul- 
tural development of a country—its value 
to human beings—depends, perhaps, more 
on its supply of water than on any other 
factor. Bringing in new water supplies, as 
about the great dams in the West, has 
changed waste lands to gardens. Losing a 
water supply, as in the ancient plains of 
Babylon and Nineveh, where the canals 
choked up, has meant the return of fertile 
lands to the desert. 

There is a general impression that: we 
in this country are just waking up to the 
importance of our water supply, and of 
how to conserve it and use it to the best 
advantage. But it is an old and oft-told 
story with the Geological Survey. That 
branch of the Interior Department, cre- 
ated in 1879, which deals with the geo- 
logical structure and the mineral resources 
and products of the national domain, and 
in the making of topographic maps of the 
United States and its dependencies, also 
investigates and reports on water re- 
sources, both surface and underground, 
and studies the causes and effects of 
droughts. And the man who has perhaps 
been longest connected with this work is 
John C* Hoyt. After spending 42 years on 
the job he recently retired at the age of 70. 

John C. Hoyt was born in Lafayette, 
N. Y., in 1874 and took his degree of 
civil engineer at Cornell University in 
1897. In 1899 he left his job of making 
surveys for the Deep Waterways Commis- 
sion in connection with plans for a New 
York ship canal and accepted a job in 
Washington with the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey for the modest salary of $1,200 a 
year. After about two years with this Sur- 
vey he went into the Water Resources 
Branch of the Geological Survey, where he 
remained until this unblessed year of 1944. 

It was in 1902 that Mr. Hoyt entered 
the Water Resources Branch, in charge of 
the computing section. In 1907 he became 
Assistant Chief Hydrographer, and in 
1911 he was made Chief of the Surface 
Water Division. He held that position un- 
til 1930, after which date his work became 
more technical than administrative. It was 
during this period that he wrote two 
“classics” on drought—‘“Droughts of 
1930-31,” and “Drought of 1936, with 
Discussion of Significance of Drought in 
Relation to Climate.” He also wrote nu- 
merous water-supply papers and technical 
articles, and was co-author of “River Dis- 
charge,” a text and reference book which 
was and still is an authoritative treatise on 
stream gaging. 

“During the 26 years J. C. Hoyt was 


directly concerned with the administrative 
problems of the Branch,” wrote his 
brother, W. H. Hoyt, “he knew personally 
every employe and every cooperating offi- 
cial in every state and in every district. 
What was perhaps more important in those 
days, he knew and was known by every 
engineer and every organization that used 
stream-flow records, or could prospectively 
be sold on the value of stream-flow rec- 
ords. In addition to his knowledge of the 
various administrative problems, he knew 
the technical and personnel problems in 
each district. He had visited every impor- 
tant gaging station (has probably seen 
more stations than any other man) and 
was familiar with the use and maintenance 
of various types of recording and meas- 
uring equipment under all kinds of field 
conditions.” 

Mr. Hoyt exemplified Solomon’s dictum 
that a man diligent in his business will 
stand before kings. He, at least, stood in 
many of the world’s great capitals. In 
1924 he was an official representative at 
the World Power Congress in London; in 
1926 a delegate to the World Navigation 
Congress at Cairo, and in 1929 a delegate 
to the World Engineering Congress at 
Tokyo. He inaugurated the stream-gaging 
program in Alaska in 1906, visited Hawaii 
in 1911, had frequent contacts with Cana- 
dian engineers in the same line of work. 

Nor did Mr. Hoyt prove to be one of 
those prophets without honor in his own 
country. He was one of the founders, later 
secretary and president, of the Washington 
Society of Engineers; served as president 
of the local section of the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers, is a member of the 
Washington Advisory Safety Council and 


of some of the capital’s most exclusive 
clubs. He has finished his active career 
full of years, honors and accomplishments. 
Horatio Allen 

In these days of quiz programs a perti- 
nent and interesting question might be, 
Who built the first locomotive in the 
United States? Very few could answer it. 
But if some “wizard” knew his railroad 
history, his reply would be, Horatio Allen. 

Horatio Allen’s memory has_ been hon- 
ored by giving his name to a Liberty Ship 
built at Wilmington, California, but if 
steam engines played as important a role 
in winning the war as ships it would have 
been more fitting to give Allen’s name to 
the latest and the best puller on rails. 

Born at Schenectady, N. Y., in 1802, 
Horatio Allen graduated from Columbia 
University in 1823. Three years later, 
when he was an engineer on the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal, he was sent to England 
to buy locomotives for its proposed rail- 
road. As a result he made the first loco- 
motive trip in America at Honesdale, Pa., 
with the “Stourbridge Lion,” a locomotive 
he had bought. It ran on timber rails with 
an iron strap rail on the top. But the road 
was too light for the seven-ton engine, and 
it was soon abandoned, 

Allen next directed the construction of 
the first locomotive built in America, de- 
signed for use on the South Carolina Rail- 
way, of which he was chief engineer from 
1829 to 1834. That railroad was then the 
longest in the world, and Allen’s engine 
with its upright boiler gave satisfaction. 

Later Allen was chief engineer, and still 
later president, of the Erie Railway. In 
1842 he joined the firm of Stillman, Allen 
& Co., builders of marine engines; was 
consulting engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge 
and of the Panama Railroad, and in 1872- 
1873 was president of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. He died in 1889. 
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Ford Ponders 4-Cylinder Car 


Predictions that postwar automobile 
prices would be about 30 per cent above 
1942, although models will be similar, put 
Ford Motor Co. planners to work. Re- 
sult: Ford may come out with a 4-cylinder 
job that will sell for $500. 

The move is a bid for supremacy in the 
low price field. Company officials admit 
that such a machine is in the offing, “de- 
pendent on economic conditions after the 
war.” The car would have the same sim- 
ple construction as the old “Model A,” 
but with an ultrastreamlined body. 

No event in automobile history—not 
even introduction of the first automobile 
—caused as much comment as Ford’s 
junking of his famous old two-gear Model 
“T” in 1927 for the three-gear Model “A.” 

One Ford dealer commented thus on the 
Model “A” revival: “It knocks those out- 
landish futuristic dreams into a cocked hat 
and brings us back to earth with a sound 
solution for our transportation puzzle.” 


100% Expansion 


Getting ready for re-conversion to 
peacetime operation, Packard Motor Car 
Co. officials called in representative deal- 
ers, revealed to them plans for 100% ex- 
pansion over previous production. 

A 200,000-car annual share of the motor 
market will be sought, double any previ- 
ous high, says Pres. George T. Christopher. 


Employment Office Trouble 


Bitter complaints against new WMC 
employment controls were aired by 50 
Chicago industrial operators in an off-the- 
record session during which they con- 
demned the labor situation in general and 
the U. S. Employment Service in par- 
ticular. 

Nub of the complaints: (1) cost-plus 
war contract holders hogged the labor 
market, put more men on the payroll than 
they needed; (2) small operators can’t get 
satisfactory workers through USES; (3) 
proper safeguards have not been erected 
to utilize available labor as evidenced by 
unemployment compensation records. 


Typical charges: (1) One of Chicago’s . 


largest war plants employs 15% more men 
than it needs because it is on a cost-plus 
production basis, that 15 out of every 100 
workers sit around on barrels loafing to 
maintain costs; (2) USES provided labor 
with whom older employes will not work 
because of racial differences and employ- 
ment rules bar racial prejudices; (3) un- 
employment compensation was paid to 36,- 
ooo in Chicago during June. 

WMC-USES officials denied the charges, 
said that the program has not been in ef- 
fect long enough to properly evaluate it, 


but first reports “are favorable.” Other 
explanations: (1) If an employer can’t get 
satisfactory workers through USES he is 
permitted to hire in open market; only re- 
quirement is he must seek USES approval 
of such employment, which usually is 
granted. This is done in most cases by 
telephone; USES, as a federal agency, 
must abide by provision of the Fair Em- 
ployment (no racial discrimination) Act. 

(2) WMC Bureau of Manpower Utili- 
zation investigates complaints of “over- 
employment,” tries to work out with the 
employer complete utilization of all work- 
ers on the payroll; if such utilization can- 
not be worked out arrangements are made 
for transfer of excess workers. 

(3) Unemployment compensation pay- 
ments are regulated by the states, vary in 
many, and furthermore, many beneficiaries 
are white collar workers not fit physically 
or by experience for factory work. 

“Most complaints,” said USES officials, 
“come from employers who either have 
wilfully refrained from or have neglected 
to seek priority standing with USES. If 
they would do that they would find they 
would eliminate many hiring troubles.” 


Yeast for Europe 


Brewers yeast, a waste product of the 
beer industry, will be recovered and con- 
verted into food for occupied Europe. 
WPB priorities have been granted to build 
a drying plant in Los Angeles to process 
the yeast, high in nutritional content. 


Basic English in Commerce 


Winston Churchill’s campaign for adop- 
tion of Basic English (vocabulary limited 
to 850 words) as an international language 
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got a booster from the Hercules Powder 
Company, which plans to experiment with 
it in the channels of world trade. 

Tests will be made in a special book on 
an insect poisoning agent to be distributed 
in Latin America. If successful, Hercules 
plans to use Basic English in other world 
markets it seeks to enter. 





After a year of preparation, Marmon- 
Herrington, truck manufacturers of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., issued the first Chinese- 
English automotive dictionary ever com- 
piled. It contains words and phrases for 
10,000 automotive terms, 


War Casualties 


Business “casualties” during the first 
two years after Pearl Harbor totalled 
1,073,000, but 572,000 new business firms 
were organized during that period, Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported. 

Startling as that may seem, the “deaths” 
were only slightly more than 16% greater 
than during the last two peace years. Some 
businesses were closed because their own- 
ers went into the service, others because 
owners found better opportunities in war 
work. Most concerns which ceased to exist 
(95%) had less than four employes. 


Mechanical Pitchfork 


A new mechanical pitchfork which does 
away with the work of 10 men and replaces 
three machines has been developed to help 
pea growers get their crops into canneries. 

Built by Farmer-Welder Kenneth Mar- 
tin with the aid of George R. Bewley, 
proprietor of the Niagara Frontier Can- 
ning Company of New York, the machine 
picks up 800 to 1,000 pounds of peas, 
loads them into shelling machine feeders. 

Formerly, farmérs dumped peas at the 
cannery. Ten men were required to load 
them onto conveyors. The pitchfork does 
away with three conveyors. 





Wide World 


NATION'S RECORD plane production is due partly to this new dip conveyor, designed to 
speed painting of parts for fighting aircraft in the Goodyear Aircraft Co. plant in Akron, O. 
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Needles and nails made his first watch tools . . 


HE March wind rattled the bed- 

room window. But the lantern 
on the floor gave a steady glow to 
warm the boy’s feet. 

Then his head bent even more 
closely to the work. He nudged the 
balance wheel—and life and motion 
came back into the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier 
to young Henry Ford. He had started 
at 14 and the first watch (today in 
his collection at Dearborn) had been 
mended with a shingle nail, tweezers 
made from a corset stay, and knitting 
needles. Now he had real tools. After 
school, he was neighborhood watch 
repairer. 


Everyone was enthusiastic about his 
work, particularly because he didn’t 
charge for it. But it wasn’t money 
that interested Henry Ford. Here was 
an opportunity to learn by doing— 
and he was making the most of it. 
Years later, the watchmaker’s 
touch and the creed of precision 
learned by Henry Ford in those win- 
ter nights were to guide the building 
of 30 million cars and trucks. More- 
over, it was Mr. Ford’s knowledge of 
watchmaking that prompted inaugu- 
ration of the assembly line. This in 
turn brought shorter working hours, 
increased wages, made life easier, and 
is today speeding equipment to pre- 


FORD MOTOR 


serve our American way of living. 

New cars belong to the future. But 
when tomorrow’s Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln cars arrive, they will reflect 
anew the watchmaker’s skill, the 
workmanship and engineering re- 
sourcefulness that are typical of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

As in the past, they will be motor- 
cars that are reliable and economical, 
smart and comfortable . . . priced 
within the means of the greatest num- 
ber. For Mr. Ford has declared: “The 
profits we are most interested in 
are those the public gets from using 
the things that we produce. The 
only real profit is the public benefit.” 
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Foe of Absenteeism 


The only Chinese woman machinist in 
U.S.A., Mrs. Jeanne Moy, 29, who 
found a solution for war plant absenteeism 
and reduced it 75% for her employers, was 
named “War Worker of the Week” in 
New York. 

Her other achievements at the Republic 
Machine Tool Corp., where she is em- 
ployed: skill on the production line; 
played big role in keeping workers healthy 
as head of the Employes’ Health Com- 
mittee; became a crusader against absen- 
teeism at the request of other war indus- 
tries. 

Selection was made by the Hero-on-the- 
Home Front Committee of Michaels 
Brothers, New York chain store operators. 


Labor Bargainer 


Labor union members in Wisconsin and 
theyeabouts have a new slogan: “Let 
Gladys do it.” 

“Gladys” is Gladys Walleman, 24-year- 
old graduate of Marquette university, who 
spends all her time ironing out kinks in 
labor relations, negotiating contracts, bat- 
tling WLB for things she thinks her unions 
should have. 

She’s executive secretary (and only paid 
official) of the Associated Unions of Amer- 
ica, composed of 15 independent unions 






FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


I’m glad women are dotng so won- 
derfully in war work, but I still feel 
our greatest contribution is to build a 
home. A backyard living room, though 
small, is a great way to have family 
fun. Bill built ‘a table and some chairs 
we leave out all summer. The secret 
of happy meals outdoors is a simple 
menu. One of our favorite summer 
suppers is egg and potato salad with 
green onions, oatmeal bread sand- 
wiches, iced tea, and cake. And of 
course, you'll have a great big tray to 
save Steps. 
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Women's Woe! - 





A REAL ALLY is China's Mrs. Jeanne Moy, 


skilled machinist in New York War Plant. 


in three states. It’s unusual for a woman 
to run union affairs of such magnitude but 
she has less difficulty than most men. 

She’s full of energy, and no one—not 
even WLB—will deny she has a way about 
her. Recently, she pushed through slow- 
moving WLB a vacation plan in five days, 
although ‘the average time for such action 
is 30 days. 

Her weekly program sometimes means 
dashing into upstate Wisconsin on some 
union problem one day, appearing before 
a WLB panel in Chicago the next, then 
rushing off to Indiana for something else 
on the third day. 

There are those who say Miss Walleman 
drives a hard bargain. “She might not be 
easy to pacify,” say some industry man- 
agers, “but she knows what she’s talking 
about.” 


Another Army “First” 


WAC Captain Phyllis L. Propp, former 
Iowa and Nebraska lawyer, has been made 
post judge advocate at Fort Des Moines. 
She is the first and only woman to hold 
this position in Army history. 


One-Woman Industry 


War and. its necessary speedy produc- 
tion was foiled in claiming another cas- 
ualty by determined, hard-working Mrs. 
Martina J. Lindahl of Hartland, Mich. 

Shortage of labor and diversion of raw 
materials to essential production almost 
forced the Hartland Area Crafts Project 
to shut up shop. Mrs. Lindahl had other 
ideas. It’s now a one-worker business 
which some day will stage a big comeback. 

“Craft” was founded by Robert Crouse, 
Hartland farm boy who made a fortune in 
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electric lamps and wanted to provide eco- 
nomic independence for his home town. 
He set up the project, enlisted the support 
of his old neighbors, helped to build it 
into one of the leading industries of its 
kind in the country. 

From Hartland, people all over the 
country. buy hand-woven shirts, table 
cloths, pin cushions, other things to fit 
their individual needs. All work is done by 
Mrs. Lindahl, from spinning on an antique 
wheel, to final weaving and sewing. 

Said she: “The time will come again 
when people will be glad to do things with 
their hands. It’s a medium of expression 
that will bring beauty and satisfaction to 
everyone's life.” 


Home Mechanics 


Minneapolis housewives, realizing the 
manpower shortage, have found a way to 
meet that emergency, as far as keeping 
things around the house in repair is con- 
cerned. They attend evening classes in 
home mechanics, learning through prac- 
tical experience the tricks of how to keep 
the home in first-class mechanical running 
order. Classes are conducted in a voca- 


tional school by Harold Meixner, manual 
training teacher. 





Best Foods, Inc. 


Recipe of the Week 


CRAZY QUILT SALAD 

3 tbsp. plain gelatin; 4 tbsp. cold water; 
4 cup boiling water; 1 tbsp. sugar; 14 tsp. 
salt; 2 tbsp. vinegar; 1 cup sliced cucum- 
bers; 25 cups hot tomato juice; 4 tsp. 
pepper; 4 cups diced, cooked potatoes; 
lettuce or salad greens; real mayonnaise; 
radish roses. 

Soak 4 tbsp. gelatin in 1 tbsp. cold 
water. Dissolve in 4 cup’ boiling water. 
Add sugar, 4 tsp. salt, vinegar and cucum- 
ber. Mix well. Paur into an 8-inch square 
pan rinsed in cold water. Arrange cucum- 
bers to cover entire bottom of pan. Chill 
until set. Meanwhile, soak remaining 2} 
tbsp. gelatin in remaining 3 tbsp. water. 
Dissolve in hot tomato juice. Add remain- 
ing 14 tsp. salt, vinegar, pepper and pota- 
toes. Chill until slightly thickened. Pour 
over cucumber mixture. Chill until firm. 
Unmold on lettuce or salad greens. Drop 
real mayonnaise by teaspoonfuls to mark 
off top of mold in squares. Garnish with 
halves of radish roses. 
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Firmer girdles from relaxed restrictions 
were hailed by ladies’ underwear makers 
last week, as WPB okayed use of neo- 
prene for elastic thread. Neoprene, syn- 
thetic rubber, has far more snap than 
Buna-S, the synthetic with which manu- 
facturers and consumers have been strug- 
gling. Neoprene also is used for suspend- 
ers. 


Spotless Drapes 


Looking into the future American home, 
Gertrude Dieken, home economics con- 
sultant of the Dupont Company, heads a 
new department of “Chemistry and the 
Home” designed to help homemakers. 

New idea in chemistry runs the gamut 
from coffee, which will be put out in tiny 
cubes, to waterproof baby panties made 
from released nylon parachute fabric. 


Child Care Centers 


Children of feminine war workers are 


again under the careful scrutiny of the 
War Manpower Commission and Fed- 
eral Works Agency as new appropria- 
tions have been allotted for child care 
programs. 

Although there now are 1,514 nurser- 
ies handling 44,040 children and 928 
school age centers serving 36,636 chil- 
dren, WMC says out of 165 other areas 
69 do not have any child care facilities. 
Every state shares in the $20,000,000 
program with the West Coast leading the 
list in the number of centers. 


“But,” says WMC, “during vacation 
weeks more time should be spent on 
child care programs, There are centers 
with community leaders where parents 
can~-obtain information concerning the 


programs in every state.” 
Sponsors say they frequently have to 


CHILD CARE CENTERS are set up near industries 
so. that youngsters are protected while parents work, 


Mary Danley, of the textile section of 
the Dupont Company, is working out a 
fabric called “Zelan,” a durable material 
that is finished to resist water and soil, 
won't spot, and will play a large part in 
homes for draperies and slip covers. 


To encourage home canning, classes 
are being held for housewives at Holly- 
wood, Cal., high school three days a week 
in the school’s: cafeteria. 


Beauty Costs of Gi Janes 


GI Joes and GI Janes serving overseas 
still look to Uncle Sam’s Army Service 
Forces to spend an estimated $400,000,- 
ooo for “bill of comfort goods” in 1944. 
Cosmetic items form a large part of this 
expenditure. 


overcome parental reluctance about send- 
ing children to Federal nurseries and 
school centers, which sometimes are 
viewed as a form of charity. However, 
this attitude is changing slowly and work 
done at the centers, coupled with war 
plant employment, has changed the mode 
of family life. 

Child care centers and nurseries are 
established in cooperation with local 
school boards, PTA organizations, or 
civic or industrial groups. Any buildings 
erected are temporary and frequently 
demountable, Some areas use trailers. 

Services have been developed to take 
care of the little tots in the kindergarten 
group. They are taken on excursions, 
taught color work, given daily rest pe- 
riods and their play is supervised. 

In San Francisco, the State College 
worked out a plan where parents may 


order hot dishes when they leave the. 


children in the morning and at the end 





BUSY HANDS fry water coloring at Kenwood Nursery 
in California. Mother works, baby plays (center). 


As soon as our troops land, wherever 
it may be, post exchanges are installed 
and soldiers can get after-shave lotions, 
lip pomade, deodorants, astringents, tal- 
cum powder and other articles, while girls 
flock around to stock up on bobby pins, 
hair nets, nail polish, rouge, lipsticks, 
tweezers, combs and shampoos. 


Equal Opportunity, Pay 


Equal job opportunities for men and 
women, with no pay discrimination, is a » 
postwar “must,” the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women de- 
cided at its biennial convention in New 
York. 

Dr. Minnie L. Maffett, federation presi- 
dent, pointed out that 573 men held high 
government policy-making offices, while 
only eight women were in executive posts 


of the day the prepared food is ready 
to serve at home. 


Vancouver, Wash., can boast one of 


the most up-to-date centers, featuring a 


24 hour program with approximately 75 


teachers and an estimated 7,000 boys 
and girls attending during the summer. 


For the 7 to 14 year group there is in- 


struction in ballet and tap dancing; how 
to play hill-billy music; arts and crafts, 
acrobatics, and athletics. 


Some of the Washington centers also 


organized programs for the parents to 
give them diversion after working all day 
at the shipyards. 


Some instructors even see to it that 
Junior is taken to the barber shop for a 
haircut or his shoes left at the cobbler 
for repairs. Mending the little tots’ 
clothes is included in some of the curric- 
ulums, so that after a day of rest, food 
and play the kids are spic and span for 
the journey home to grateful. mothers. 
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Do Your WASHING 


In Half the Time — 
One-Tenth the Effort 


Amazing New Invention 
Washes Like Magic! 


Now, a thrilling invention solves 
laundry problems!—ends wash- 
board rubbing — needs no elec- 
tricity, gas, water connections. 
Costs little. The THRIF-TEE 
Washer is compact, handy to use 
anytime, anywhere —in home, 
apartment or camp. Does “hurry- 
up jobs’’, baby’s wash, etc., more 
Does 12 Shirts quickly than a power washer. 
in 10 Minutes ashes dainty lingerie or men’s 
heavy work clothes spotlessly 
clean, with absolute safety to the fabric. Not a plunger 
type washer—but same oscillating action as power 
washers; equal capacity. Does 12 shirts in 10 minutes. 
Place the THRIF-TEE Washer in any 25c lard can 
(illustrated), crock or 10 Gal. tub. Then place your 
washing between the washer discs and rotate. 
Sudsy water swishes through the clothes, washin 
clean in 5 minutes or more depending on soil o} 
clothes. Washes smallest pieces or large tubfull with 
the same easy hand operation because the action of the 
water “floats” the wash. So easy, a child can do it! 


TWO WEEKS TRIAL 


Send your name for full details or order a THRIF- 
TEE Washer from factory on Trial at $4.95. Enclose 
$1, pay balance $3.95 plus small shipping cost when 
delivered. Or, send entire $4.95 with order 
and we will ship prepaid. Use the THRIF- 
TEE (all you can) for 2 weeks, then if you 
are not overjoyed with it, simply return 
within 2 weeks and your entire $4.95 will 
be refunded promptly. Now you can 
wash anytime, anywhere—quick and easy. 


THRIF-TEE WASHER CO. Gert. 47-£ Dayton 4, Obie 
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IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of~ Astima 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
cughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


Sow this summer, for 
largest blooms early 
next spring. All best 
colors, mixed. 35c-pkt. 
~Jseeds free, with instruc-' 
tions, to try. Send stamp for postage. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
32, Pa. or low. 
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on $1.00 order. Money back guaran- 
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in 11 agencies. She stressed failure of 
OPA to utilize trained women in planning 
home front war work. 

Caroline Haslett, advisor to the British 
Ministry of Labor on Women’s Training, 
said all British government committees on 
social security, health, housing, education, 
are using skilled women, with increased 
support by men for principle of equal pay. 


Home Freezers 


Equipment which will enable apartment 
dwellers as well as farmers to store quan- 
tities of meats and other foods will be 
placed on the market by Westinghouse 
Electric after the war. 

Home freezers, ranging in capacity from 
four cubic feet to 40 cubic feet, already 
are being tested and will be placed in 
quantity production when the war emer- 
gency is ended, Westinghouse officials said. 

Shopping habits of housewives would be 
changed considerably by use of these 
freezers, it was pointed out, for they could 
purchase fresh food in quantities never 
considered before. 


Family Readjustment 


Readjustment of war workers’ and vet- 
erans’ families to peacetime economy, con- 
sidered one of the most urgent postwar 
problems facing the nation, was planned 


| at a Chicago conference headed by Lydia 


Ann Lynde, Department of Agriculture 
parent education specialist. 

Representatives of 21 states attended, 
aided in mapping a 21-point program. 
Prime features: 

Helping to adjust mothers and children 
to disabled fathers; securing good farm 
land for discharged veterans; assisting 
war widows and children to carry on 
alone; helping overcome disillusionment 
of teen-agers returning to farms from 
high-pay war jobs. 

The program will not be directed by the 
federal government, instead each state will 
work out a plan to meet its own particular 
needs. 


Doughnut Queen 


Things looked dark indeed for Mrs. 
Marian Ward of Chicago when her hus- 
band, George, was stricken ill, gloomier 
still when a truck driver for their Emil- 
American Doughnut Company quit. 

How, she wanted to know, could she 
keep up the 24,000 daily production, get 
them into the hands of restaurants which 
were depending on her? 

Mrs. Ward found the answer herself. 
She sent her two small children to the 
farm of her friend, went into the bakery 
to supervise production, loaded trucks 
herself, even delivered doughnuts in per- 
son, 

Asked if her day, from 7:30 a.m. to 


II p.m., wasn’t too much for her, she’ 


smiled: “War workers have to have some- 
thing to dunk. I’d work even longer to 
see they got their doughnuts.” 





Needlecraft for fun 














Number 739 . 
Knit this smart vest 
to weor with suits 
or slacks. 


Number 7664 
} + eee 
youngsters — 
this ftreckle- 
face doll with 
yarn hair and 
overalls. 


Price of each pattern 16c 
(in coins). 









Number 771... Fa- 
vorite Pineapple de- 
sign is used in this 
crocheted chair -set. 





Price of each pattern SIXTEEN 
CENTS. Address all orders to PATH - 
FINDER Needlecraft Department, 
82 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. Fifteen cents more brings 
you our 32-page Needlecraft Cata- 
log containing 133 illustrations of 
beautiful designs for embroider-_ 
ing linens, knitting, crocheting, 
quilts, ‘home decorations and toys. 
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Health 


How to Be Blind 


More than 100 veterans of all branches 
of the armed services were moved this 
month to a former boys’ boarding school 
in Avon, Conn., where, the Army an- 
nounces, they will begin “learning how to 
be blind.” 

The teaching staff includes about 100 
specially trained civilian and military 
supervisors, vocational advisors and occu- 
pational therapists. Among them are 
blind leading the blind—instructors who 
pass along personal knowledge of how to 
meet .handicaps. 

Blind casualties of this war, so far, total 
185. The veterans will get instruction in 
reading, writing, typing by the Braille 
method, and in earning a living at such 
jobs as stenography, filing, general cleri- 
cal work, operation of small, concession- 
typd stores, and certain farm tasks. 


Post-Natal Care 


Maternity patients may get up on third 
or fourth day after delivery, relieving at 
least in part the shortages in maternity 
wards of hospitals, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association says. 

Dr. Morris L. Rothstein, reporting on 
experiences at Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md.., said no ill effects were noted among 
150 patients, who were allowed to get up 
on the third or fourth day. 


Civilian Blood Banks 


Success of the blood plasma program 
conducted by the Red Cross for the armed 
forces is prompting establishment of blood 
banks for civilians in several states. Mich- 
igan already has one in operation, New 
York is planning one. 

U. S. Public Health Service is cooper- 


ating with New York officials in planning” 


the program for small towns and rural 
areas as well as cities. It will not, how- 
ever, interfere with the older blood bank 
system which has been in operation almost 
since the outbreak of the war. 

Methods for obtaining blood for the 
bank have not been worked out, but mo- 
bile units probably will be utilized. Spon- 
sors also are studying a plan by which 
blood could be replaced in the bank by 
friends or relatives of a benefited patient. 


Dental Decay 


Simple tests as effective as X-ray ex- 
amination have been developed to detect 
dental decay or susceptibility to it. The 
method was worked out by Dr. Philip Jay, 
director of the Dental Caries Research 
Laboratory of Michigan. 

Laboratory tests of saliva samples taken 
early in the morning, before teeth are 
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brushed, reveal condition of the teeth, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jay. X-ray is not needed. 
Saliva samples taken at that time con- 
tain a bacillus responsible for decay. Cul- 
tivation of the specimen under examina- 
tion enables technicians to determine the 
hidden presence and extent of decay. 


T.B. Deaths Decline 


District of Columbia is second in the 
nation in the number of tuberculosis 
deaths, exceeded only by Arizona, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association’s recent 
survey shows. 

It disclosed the District in 1943 had 
67.2 deaths per 1,000 persons. In explain- 
ing Arizona’s 125.9%, the Association 
stated that many of the deaths were 
among out-of-state persons who came 
there for health reasons. Death rate for 
the nation showed a slight decline. 


Paralytic Nerve Treatment 


Crushing motor nerves to facilitate the 
regeneration of numerous smaller nerve 
branches as a possible approach to treat- 
ing infantile paralysis was described to the 
convention of the American Osteopathic 
Association in Chicago. 

“Motor nerves are crushed by both sur- 
gical and non-surgical methods,” Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Ruenitz explained. “In the process 
of regeneration the nerves grow new 
branches from the injured places.” 

Medical opinion is divided as to the 
possibilities of the new method. It is be- 
lieved by some medical men that it is 
highly problematical the new nerves would 
develop in the desired direction without 
careful and skilled assistance; or, that 
they would make the desired union with 
other nerves to complete the nerve circuit. 

Dr. Ruenitz, member of the poliomye- 
litis research staff, Los Angeles’ College 
of Osteopathy, contends the nerve-crush- 
ing technique would produce results simi- 
lar to that in pruning the limb of a tree to 
make it bush out with new branches. 





International 
TRAINING CENTER for blind of Avon, Conn., 
will teach vets new skills. Here Corp. Wojtas 
weaves, falks af same time to Private Kundlo. 


Tf Your Child 
HATES 
VEGETABLES 





* * J 7 
try giving him Ovaltine 
SCIENCE has proved there are certain food 

elements everyone needs for health. If there 
aren’t enough of them ina child’s food, serious 
things happen, such as poor appetite—faulty 
nerves, ba teeth—perhaps worse! Stunted 
growth, soft bones, defective eyesight. - 
Ovaltine supplies food elements frequently 
deficient in ordinary diets. Three glasses 
Me made with milk as directed, provide 
child’s full minimum requirement of ap- 
etite Vitamin B:, Vitamins A, D and-G, and 
pesie Vi Caldum, Phosphorus and Iron—also 
supply niacin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine. In 
addition it provides the basic substances 
—complete proteins to build muscle, nerve 
and body cells—high-energy foods for vitality 
and endurance. It thus acts as an insurance 
against food deficiencies that retard appetite 
and normal gro 
So—if your child eats poorly, hates vege- 
tables, or is thin and nervous, turn to Ovaltine. 


OVALTINE 
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"But be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving 


your own selves." James 1:22 


Spiritual Community Building 

Believing the war’s end will find many 
thousands returning to rural homes, 
Merom Institute, operated under auspices 
of the Congregational Christian Church in 
southern Indiana, has developed a pro- 
gram of intensive training of rural pastors. 
Purpose is to aid clerics who lack full 
college or theological training. 

Pastors attend the school for one week 
of study during each three-months period, 
concentrate on pastoral duties, church and 
community planning, rural religion and 
social research. The school is inter-de- 
nominational, 

It operates on the theory that the stress 
of postwar reconversion will fall on the 
smaller community, trains pastor-students 
to meet this emergency in social, eco- 
nomic, spiritual ways. 

Greater inter-denominational coopera- 
tion, regional planning, progrfm building 
to meet religious needs, church coopera- 
tion with other character-building agencies 
hold top spots in the curriculum. 

The school was established in 1936. 


Churches and Labor at the Polls 


Evidence of the growing trend of 
church participation in politics (PATH- 
FINDER, July 17) came from California, 
where the Los Angeles Federation of 
Churches joined in the tug-of-war over the 
“right to work” law. 

The Federation, which includes lead- 
ing Protestant churches, has notified the 
CIO and AFL their strength and influ- 
ence will be behind them in the campaign 
against the proposed law up for a vote in 
November in California. 

The proposal would establish the “open 
shop” as a state policy. This would, in 
effect, make it illegal for any union to 
bargain collectively and restrain any em- 
ployer from operating a “closed shop” 
within the state. 

AFL unions in the film industry are 
leading the fight against the proposal. 


War Memorial in Texas 


The Central Christian Church of San 
Antonio, Tex., is planning a war. memorial 
chapel as part’ of a $144,000 postwar 
building program. 

Relics from war theaters throughout 
the world, gathered by 160 members of 
the congregation now in service, will be 
built into the church as symbols of the 
Christian crusade, said Rev. Floyd Allan 
Bash, pastor. 





The servicemen were asked to select 
relics from the Holy Land, Italy, North 
Africa, other theaters which have reli- 
gious significance. 


Resume Pilgrimage Play 


Production of the Pilgrimage Play will 
be resumed at the Hollywood Pilgrimage 
Bowl after a four-year lapse. The play, 
which had been presented for 18 seasons, 
depicts the life of Christ from the gospel 
of St. John. 

Financial backing has been assured for 
a permanent production company. Dur- 
ing the off season the company will make 
movies for distribution to Sunday Schools, 


Politics and the Ministry 


A new church attitude recognizing poli- 
tics as a calling “comparable to the ‘minis- 
try” is suggested as one approach to solu- 
tion of capital-labor, social, other eco- 
nomic problems by Bishop Lewis Bliss 
Whittemore of the Grand Rapids dio- 
cese, Protestant Episcopal Church. 

“It is hoped that these problems can be 
solved within the business world of capi- 
tal, management, and labor itself, but un- 
less there can be enlightened leadership 
the wrong kind of leadership will emerge 
and no man can tell what the result will 
be,” he says 

“Young men may help to solve these 
problems through some of the best of 
them who consider politics as a calling 
comparable to the ministry. 

“They must make renunciation of any 
hopes of a life of wealth and ease and de- 
vote their lives to the arduous tasks of 
government.” 


Acme 


ARCHBISHOP EDWARD MOONEY, Detroit, 
may succeed late Cardinal William O'Connell. 
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Sermonette 


The God of religion is the God of 
life. The supreme revelation of this 
is Jesus Christ himself. Jn so far as 
sophistication has bred in us a sense 
of independence of God’s moral law, 
our freedom is already incomplete 
and insecure. We who have seen civi- 
lization come to the edge of the abyss 
have been reminded that this is a 
moral universe. 

The faith of secular education that 
the knowledge of good and evil will 
save us is now demonstrated as a de- 
lusion, We need, more than the 
knowledge of good, the disposition to 
obey Him who commands it, the rec- 
ognition of God’s authority. 

Rev. Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving 

Trinity Episcopal Church 

Princeton, N. J. 





Funds for Abbey 


Destruction of Monte Cassino Abbey in 
the Allied drive up the Italian peninsula 
echoed through America when the General 
Chapter, American-Cassinese Congrega- 
tion of the Benedictine Order, appedled 
for funds to rebuild the historic buildings. 

Because of widespread interest in the 
restoration the chapter decided not to 
restrict the appeal to Catholics. Funds 
also will be sought in Canada. 


Vermont Aggressiveness 


Action, not words, is the Rev. A. Rit- 
chie Low’s answer to the racial question. 
Interested in improving relationships be- 
tween racial and religious groups, the 
Johnson, Vt., pastor started a program for 
placing New York Negro children with 
white Vermont families for vacations. 
He met no opposition; instead he found 
places for 79 ranging in age from nine to 
12, could have placed 25 more. The Abys- 
sinian Baptist church (membership 1o,- 
ooo) paid transportation expenses, Fam- 
ilies of all faiths in 22 towns cooperated. 
Said Rev. Ritchie, a native of New- 
castle, England: “Good will has got to be 
more than just talk. It must be aggressive. 
I am sympathetic to the aspirations of 
the Negro people and thought I ought to 
do more than just talk about it.” He did. 


Labor Relations 


Heralding increased church interest in 
industrial relations, Baltimore Synod, 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A., will open an 
industrial relations institute in New York 
City, first of its kind in the country. 

The institute will operate throughout 
the year, offering Presbyterian clergymen 
and lay members courses conducted by 
representatives of labor, church, industry. 

The institute, according to Rev. Jacob 
Avery Long, Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions, will prepare ministers and 
lavmen for. church work in the labor field. 
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Home Work—Abolish It! 


A small city school superintendent said 
some harsh things about modern education 
at a Chicago University conference. He 
particularly criticized spectator sports, 
home work, failure to provide adequate 
health training for teachers. 

John L. Bracken, Clayton, Mo., super- 
intendent of schools, first sniped at home 
work. Said he: “I think a child has as 
much right to close his desk and leave his 
worries behind at the end of the day as 
does his father, and I do not think the 
father should have the added burden of 
doing sonny’s home.work for him.” 

Said Bracken of other phases of educa- 
tion: “Public opinion forces many schools 
to continue inter-school athletics on levels 
which administrators. disapprove. But 
generalized programs of physical training 
are coming into their own. Many youth 
problems disappear when boys and girls 
are concerned actively in these programs. 

“Teachers should be instructed in first 
aid and health practices in order to recog- 
nize the first signs of illness in their pupils 
—and in themselves.” 


No “First Day’ Gloom 


Students at: Sierra Joint Union High 
School, located in the rugged mountains 
high above California’s San Joaquin Val- 
ley, never object to the end of summer 
vacation. They know when the trout (and 
hunting) season opens they will be dis- 
missed on the first day so they can go 
after their share. 

Academically, Sierra is like most 
schools. It places heavy stress on the 


three R’s. With small classes and excellent 
teachers, the students have better than 
average grades. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on vocational training and physical 
education. A press was purchased for a 
newspaper, not only for school news but 
to serve the whole community. 

Because of its isolation (not a movie 
within “A” book distance), Sierra has de- 
veloped an integrated program of extra- 
curricular activities. Some children would 
swoon at the thought of a 12-hour school 
day. The 140 Sierra students like it. 

Once each month, during the school 
semester, they report at noon, work on stu- 
dent activities from 4 to 8 p.m., and dance 
until midnight. During basketball season 
school hours sometimes are from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. With the aid of government sub- 
sidies, hot lunches are provided free to all 
students every school day. 

The pet project now is a postwar air- 
port. Since many students travel as much 
as 100 miles a day over hazardous moun- 
tain roads, the school board thinks planes 
might solve transportation difficulties. 

Sierra students receive individual at- 
tention, says Principal George Schroeter. 
Because of this and its community nature, 
the school gets many “problem children” 
from metropolitan areas. 

“Almost invariably we have been able 
to get them adjusted and back on thé right 
track,” Schroeter declares. “We have not 
had a single case of delinquency in years.” 


Teachers’ Jargon 


Educators can blame themselves for 
lack of support for public education, Dr. 
Archer L. Burnham, secretary of the 
Nebraska State Education Association, 
told the summer session of State Teach- 
ers College, Kearney. 

School men and women must shed their 
reserve and sell the needs of the schools, 
he warned. Although many are willing to 
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help, educators have been slow to formu- 
late what they want, with the result that 
interest in education is lagging. 

“School teachers must learn to use the 
language of the people,” he warned, “and 
quit hiding behind their own professional 
jargon.” ~ 

After hearing this warning, those at- 
tending the session probed the effect of 
“funnies” and sex novels on their readers, 
heard Dr. H. G. Stout, psychologist, de- 
clare that results depend entirely upon 
the individual who does the reading. 


Aids For Teachers 


Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility. 
A handbook on experiencing the ways of 
democracy in school. Michigan Study of 
the Secondary School Curriculum, State 
Board of Education, Lansing, Mich. 25c. 





Wide World 
HOBBY SHOP in New York gives youngsters 
something.to do, cuts child delinquency. Here 
Gevard Movea, 12, builds model airplane. 








The book that will be as fascinating 
to the younger generation as to their eld- 
ers is AAF: The Official Guide Book to 
the Army Air Forces (Simon & Schuster: 
$2.50), a midget encyclopedia on war avi- 
ation. It has readability and sprightliness, 
covers almost every conceivable phase of 
air warfare with 64 pages of photographs, 
drawings, charts, maps, directory, index, 
almanac and chronicle of achievement. 

The Mountain by Alice Beal Parsons 
(Dutton: $2.50) is made up of a group of 
gossipy anecdotes about a hill along the 
Hudson below Nyack, N. Y. Almost too 
slight to merit paper in a time of short- 
age, it nevertheless gives an authentic 
taste of this region, its politics, celebrities 
and local oddments. For those who can’t 
get to New York especially to see Jaco- 


bowski and the Colonel, the “comedy of a 
tragedy” by Franz Werfel, author of The 
Song of Bernadette, has been published 
very neatly indeed (Viking: $2) What 
seems to be about the best novel of the 
current season, despite barbs hurled by 
those who call it a mystery story in dis- 
guise, is Ben Ames Williams Leave Her to 
Heaven (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) the 
study of a woman who dominated her own 
life and threatened those who followed it. 


Many able writers would have us con- 
cern our minds in these days of city heat 
and breezy country reading by flings at in- 
formation on world affairs. Walter Lipp- 
man has adroitly tackled and “solved” a 
lot of postwar problems his own way in 
U. S. War Aims (Little, Brown: $1.50) 
but there is a greater warning in Thomas 
A. Bailey’s Woodrow Wilson and the Lost 
Peace (Macmillan: $3) which aims at a 
completely informed public opinion on the 
subject. Professor Bailey has no axe to 
grind and therefore presents dispassion- 


ately a thrilling review of events we have 
forgotten and may never have known 
about in such perspective. Macmillan also 
has issued Russia and the Peace by Ber- 
nard Pares and James T, Shotwell’s The 
Great Decision. Sir Bernard is no friend 
of Communism, has no high estimate of 
Trotsky and implies that many present- 
day Russian statesmen are opportunists 
but in the end one has the feeling that the 
author has sidestepped vital questions. Dr. 
Shotwell, who wrote What Germany For- 
got, outlines some principles which will 
have to be fought for as determinedly at 
the peace table as have been the objec- 
tives of the Allies in battle. 


Recommended is Raymond Clap- 
per’s Watching the World, a splendid 
memorial tribute to a fighting newspaper- 
man who insisted he was no crusader 
(Whittlesey House: $3.) and Evelyn 
Waugh’s A Handful of Dust (Little, 
Brown: $2.50) which may kindle or revive 
interest in an able English writer. 
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A Word for Income Tax—Repealing 
the 16th Constitutional Amendment which 
allows income taxes would do but little 
toward solving the bureaucracy problem. 
Bureaucracy can raise its necessary reve- 
nues in other ways. Did the bureaucratic 
Czarist Russia and Hapsburg Austria have 


income taxes? When administered cor- 
rectly, the income tax system is no more 
abusive or confiscatory than any other 
form of taxation. 

J. W. Cheney, Manchester, Conn. 


* * * 


Pay for U.S. Soldiers—In PATHFINDER 
of July 3, page 7, quoting from Library of 
Congress you give figures for monthly pay 
of private soldiers in Civil War as $16.00, 
Spanish War $20.00, 1st World War 
$36.00. These figures are incorrect. Pri- 
vates in Civil War received $13.00, in 
Spanish-American War $15.60 and in 1st 
World War $30.00. 

You also give figures alleged to be the 
pay of privates in the Revolution and the 
War of 1812 and the Mexican War. I 
have no knowledge as to these. But I was 
in the War with Spain and the 1st World 
War. Pay in Spanish War was 20% more 
than in Civil War. 

John L. De Groot, Muskogee, Okla. 


Mr. De Groot is one of many who have 
written to dispute these rates of pay. In 
fairness to the Library of Congress’ Re- 
search Department, it must be said that 
most of the figures were given as approxi- 
mations and averages, and that in some 
cases bounties, subsistence and other al- 
lowances were figured in. The Civil War 
figure of $16 was given as the height 
reached for regulars and volunteers. There 
were increases in pay during wars. A brief 
report cannot note all exceptions and ex- 
planations. 

* * * 

An Independent Speaks—I have voted 
since “Women’s Suffrage,” and I always 
vote for the man I believe to be best for 
the office, regardless of party. Once or 
twice I’ve heard, “It’s the independent 
voters who decide the elections.”” Why so 
much mud slinging then? 

On the subject of the middle class, there 
is still a middle class in our neck of the 
woods, also around the country as I’ve 
seen in some traveling I felt was necessary. 
Mrs. James A, Murray, Washburn, Wis. 


* * * 


Government Seizes the Best—With a 
deep sense of satisfaction I learn of our 
Congressmen’s investigation of govern- 
ment land seizures which are assuming 
alarming proportions. 

We hear of people throughout the 
United States being dispossessed of their 
homes due to confiscation by one govern- 
ment agency or another. The famous Sac- 
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ramento Valley of California, the richest 
bottom land in an entire section of Kansas 
and Tennessee, again in lowa, a one- 
thousand acre farm in Wisconsin, a land 
grant dating back to the Revolution, the 
choice area of Idaho among silver lakes, 
and in our own state of Washington, 
Widby Island and now over five hundred 
homes bordering on Hood’s Canal. 

In every instance the choice sections 
of the country, possessing fertile soi!, lux- 
uriant growth of vegetation and forests 
are being devastated while farmers are 
being driven off to less productive areas. 

With the milliofs of acres of arid land 
available in all parts of our country it is 
inconceivable that stupidity should select 
the most fertile for an airplane landing 
field or an ammunition dump; that time 
and effort are expended with bulldozers 
laying waste vast areas when a few miles 
distant are wide stretches of plain and un- 
tillable acres. 

Is it strange that hundreds of families 
are protesting against vicious home snatch- 
ing which cannot be justified under a con- 
stitution which guarantees to all the right 
of property free from seizure? 

M. L. Coman, Seattle, Wash. 
x * * ; 


Mark Twain Limerick—Our society is 
offering a prize of ten dollars for the best 
limerick on Mark Twain. The judges will 
be James Thurber, Frank Sullivan, and 
Clement Wood. All limericks should 
reach us by August fifteenth, We hope 
that many readers of PATHFINDER will 
participate. 

Cyril Clemens, President, 
International Mark Twain Society, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


* * * 


Noah's Ark Photographed—I was 
greatly interested in the article “Is Noah's 
Ark Found?” 

I have a photo taken by John Joseph 
Nouri of the top of one of the peaks with 
the ark plainly shown. We knew him well 
and had perfect confidence in all his state- 
ments. 

Mrs. J. R. Verbrycke, Berlin, Md. 
* * * 


Freedom to Work—There are evils on 
both sides. If there ever was a time when 
men and women should be allowed to 
work or carry on their business uncoerced 
by unionism, or capitalism, that time is 
now. Why, then, should any law-abiding, 
free born, taxpaying, liberty-loving men 
or women be compelled, by politicians in 
power, to become a slave of, and to pay 
tribute to, a monopolistic labor union in 
order to obtain work? 

If it is a war for liberty, then dictators 
on the home front should be eliminated 
immediately, and laborers be allowed to 
work in and out of the unions as they see 
fit. Regardless of the fact that there are 
many fine men and women in the unions, 
the ultimate object of unionism and capi- 
talism is the annihilation of all who op- 
pose them or refuse to join their ranks. 

D. Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Brain Teaser 


Contributed (with solution) by R. D. 
Ewing, Los Angeles, Calif. 

On entering the elevator of an office 
building Tom asked Harry, “What floor’s 
your office on?” Harry replied: “If I 
ride from the ground floor to the top and 
then back to my floor I will ride twice as 
far as you would ride from your floor to 
the top—and I’m on the floor just above 
yours.” 

On what floors were their respective 
offices ? 

Solution to last week’s 


By the condition of the problem, the 
length of field is 80 rods and the width 
is 20 rods. Width of cut is 54 feet, or 
4 of a rod. After making 9 rounds, the 
length and the width each will be short- 
ened by 9g times 4 times 2, or 6 rods. 
Then, the length of the field of grain left 
standing is 80—6, or 74 rods, and the 
width is 20—6, or 14 rods. Area will be 
74X14+160=6!%o acres. 


He Expects You to Listen 


The man who bores you most of all 
Is he who’s full of woe, 
For when you ask him, “How are you?” 
He thinks you want to know! 
Helen Castle 


Willie—Teacher, how can I know when 
I am naughty? 

Teacher—Why, your conscience will 
tell you. 

Willie—Will it tell you? 





The teacher was striving earnestly to in- 
crease the vocabulary of her young pupils 
and had given them a list of words to be 
used in sentences. Willie Brown was called 
upon first. 

“Willie, read us your sentence using the 
word ‘dogma’ in it.” 

Willie read “Our dog-ma has five pup- 
pies. 





In a small school a number of pupils 
were asked to explain the meaning of 
“righteous indignation.” And Tommy said 
it was, “Being mad without cussing!” 





A motorist parked his car too close to 
a fire hydrant, and a policeman hurried 
over from a corner and asked, “Say, 
buddy, do you mind coming out here and 
giving me a hand?” 

“Sure thing,” agreed the obliging mo- 
torist. ‘“‘Whaddaya want me to do?” 

“I just want you,” cracked the cop, * 
help me pick up this fire hydrant is 
move it down street a ways so you ‘ll have 
enough room to park there.’ 
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says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditic 


“‘are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion 
upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 ae old,’’ says 
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Obispo County. Enjoy future independence here : 
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INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1022 Albee Buliding, Washington 5. 0. C. 


WHEN YOU WRITE YOUR FIGHTING MEN 
Tell them what you have done about the 5th War Loan 
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The Phrase That Turned Itself 


Early in the presidential campaign, in its convention stage, 
in fact, sparring about the relative ages of candidates was 
in jected, dightly and perhaps unwisely. 

Gov. Dewey in his acceptance speech made a reference to 
the New Deal “grown old in office . . . tired and quarrelsome.” 
This led Democratic key-noter Gov. Kerr to make a spirited 
denial of the charge that New Deal leaders are “tired old men” 
2 charge which had not really been made. President Roose- 
velt himself, evidently a little sensitive, cautioned, in. his ac- 
ceptance, against putting the job into “inexperienced and im- 
mature hands.” 

Of course, Roosevelt is not so “old” at 62, nor Dewey so 
“young” at 40. Actually, this factor of age is one of the least 
important in the campaign. Nobody knows at what age a man’s 
increased knowledge and experience are overbalanced by de- 
creased physical mental powers. The turning point is different 
for different men. It was said of Moses, when he died at 120, 
that “his eye was not dim, nor his natural strength abated.” 

Yet there does come a time when age slows down the best 
of men; when, as Bacon put it, they “object too much, consult 
too long, adventure too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive 
business home to the full period.” Obviously, the Democratic 
leaders do not want their candidate put in this class. 

It might be well for the New Deal to remember that the 
incident is largely a matter of chickens coming home to roost. 
It was F.D.R. who, in 1936, started to hound the Supreme 
Court judges as “the nine old men.” He went to great length 
o “infuse new blood” into the court. He centered his attack 
not on their lack of ability to think, understand and judge, 
but on their age. Never before was the country made so age- 
conscious, and public men so age-shy. The startled public then 
saw a premium placed on inexperience and immaturity. 

It may be regrettable but it is easily understandable that 
the President’s political competitors should be tempted to make 
capital of that incident when the shoe is shaping for the other 
foot. People have always had a weakness for poetic justice. 


* * * 
The Forgotten Family 


Last week-end the news prophets predicted that the Nazis 
will collapse before September 5, and the Japanese warlords 
will fall by April 1945. Whatever the date, current events in- 
dicate that the war may end within a year’s time, and in our 
favor. It was with considerable anticipation, therefore, that we 
examined the platform adopted by the Democrats in Chicago 
on July 20. For this, the advance notices said, was to be the 
platform of the “common man,” based @n 12 years’ experience 
in bringing peace, security and happiness to every American. 

So we were shocked to find, in a platform over 1,000 words 
long, that “home” is mentioned just once... 
plank on agriculture. The word “family” is not used at all. 

There will be homes and families in this country after the 
war. They will be more important ‘than parity, tax laws or 
uniform telegraph rates for the press. This war was fought for 
homes and families, present and future. The nation is a union 
of homes before it is a union of states. The national future 
does not lie in the U.S. Treasury or at Social Security head- 
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quarters but in 25,000,000 cradles. Why, then, are “home” and 
“family” disregarded in a major party platform set up as one 
of the two charts to be followed in re-adjusting our fighters 
and war-workers to a peacetime economy of home-living? 

Look at the record. Since 1890 the U.S.A.’s national birth- 
rate has dropped from 32.9 per 1,000 population to 17.4 per 
1,000 population. It rose a bit after Pearl Harbor. But, then, 
birth rates always rise during a war period. 

In these same years, the national average for divorces 
jumped from 5.7 per 100 marriages to 19.3 per 100 marriages. 

A falling birth rate plus a rising divorce rate speaks ill for 
individual faith in the future. Hence it speaks ill for the na- 
tion’s future. 

The billions of dollars and tremendous effort expended in 
New Deal projects between 1932 and 1941 did not change this 
picture. Our divorce rate rose more rapidly after 1932 than it 
did before 1932. The only increases in birth rate were in the 
far west. And that jad been true in the 1920’s. The job fears 
of the big cities’. economy continued to pull birth-rates down, 
for the same reasons that they encouraged unionism and other 
measures of collective security peddled to city voters by the 
federal government. 

What, in the long run, is the point of vast new public pro- 
grams if the individual, continually fearful of tomorrow, 
flutters from mate to mate and deliberately robs the nation of 
his, or her, own good qualities in the next generation? A 
nation’s permanency is utterly dependent on the permanency 
of its individual homes, the family pride of its citizens and the 
reproduction of those families, generation by generation. So 
“home” and “family” are the only things really worthy of con- 
sideration in any political platform. They are the alpha and 
omega of government. 

In Russia two weeks ago, the USSR slapped down dictatorial 
laws that will make divorce vastly more difficult there, will 
deny common-law marriage, increase taxes on families with less 
than three children and give special privileges to married 
couples with more than three children. 

This smacks of the tactics used by Mussolini and Hitler dur- 
ing the 1920’s and ’30s. Yet it indicates that Russia looks real- 
istically to the future. Russian families will grow, Russian 
home-ties will be stronger ... or else!!! This is Stalin plan- 
ning for Soviet permanency. 

What of the U.S.A.’s future. Permanency for the U.S.A. and 
realization of the American dream for a perpetuating republic 
of equal-rights, can come only after-a sense of security has 
been compounded in the American home, and a new sense of 
hereditary pride evolved for American families so that they 
will desire perpetuation. 

The New Deal, like every other administration since 1890, 
has failed miserably at this task. Its 1944 platform does not, 
apparently, consider the problem worth discussing. Yet it re- 
mains the most important problem in the nation’s immediate 
future. Who will speak for the forgotten American family? 
We trust that both of the presidential candidates will clarify 
their parties’ convictions on this problem. 


* * * 


Russia is always full of surprises. That Nikopol, for instance, 
which the Red armies recaptured, turns out to be a center of 
production of manganese instead of nickel. 








THEY KNOW WHAT THEY WANT 


Farm Journat plays an influential part in helping farm customers make up their 
minds. In its pages, more than 2,500,000 farm families—10,000,000 farm people— 
find advertised the things they need and want. Their accumulated billions of income 
will buy new farm equipment—home appliances—house furnishings—as well as 
clothing, cosmetics, packaged foods and other merchandise in unprecedented quanti- 
ties. Town merchants, agents and suppliers learn what these rural families want 
by familiarizing themselves with Farm Journat. The largest rural magazine in 
the world, Farm Journat affects farmers’ buying choices as no other nation-wide 
periodical can. 
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SPARK PLUGS 


“*Pears like them Army fellers is buildin’ a bridge . . . wonder what fer?” 


PLAY IT SAFE...GET A PLUG-CHEK 


To find out, quickly and accurately, whether your 

plugs are wasting gas coupons for you, drive in to 

your local Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer. Ask him for 

Auto-Lite’s famous “Plug-Chek” — the scientific in- 

spection service that helps spot the plugs that waste up, CREAT RADIO show 
gas. You may find all that is needed is cleaning or Everything For The Boys’: 
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